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Editorial Survey 


PHILOSOPHIZING IN THE FoG 


‘ , TE once heard a speaker salute the American His- 
torical Association (including, of course, himself) 
as the greatest body of thinkers in the land. At the 
same annual meeting we had to listen to a fair amount of 
sophomoric nonsense. This, however, does not involve a neces- 
Sary contradiction. The sweeping boast was not, in fact, alto- 
gether presumptuous in the light of what reporters pick up 
at the seances of other learned societies. When the historians 
stick to facts they are an eminently sane group. When they, 
or any other organization, begin to philosophize they are 
likely to run amuck. And yet what is history without a 
philosophy of history? Why waste time on a laborious re- 
construction of the past if it has no meaning, or if we cannot 
know what that meaning is? It would seem we are faced 
with the paradox that the men who write the biggest books 
often betray a weak head when pressed for an interpretation 
of history as a whole. On the other hand, the veriest amateur 
with scarcely a gentleman’s knowledge of humanity’s long 
past will give an explanation that really makes sense. 

These reflections were interrupted by the delivery of the 
current number of The American Historical Review. The 
ubiquitous name of Charles A. Beard under a lengthy article 
on “Currents of Thought in Historiography” was a promise 
of light. The patriarchal Mr. Beard has become an oracle 
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tor thousands. He writes lucidly—now and then. Unpre- 
dictable always, he possesses an immense erudition, he can 
think clearly—up to a point, and he has the gift or acquired 
talent for happy expression. But he can be very disappoint- 
ing. In the present instance he assumes the difficult task of 
synthesizing Friedrich Meinecke’s recent two-volume work: 
Die Entstehung des Historismus. Hence, it may not be his 
{fault if he fails to get clarity out of the fog. 

Historism is defined, or described, as “the kind of historical 
writing professional historians were doing around the year 
1900.” This historical positivism is now outmoded in Europe. 
But as usual American historians have not yet caught up with 
the advance guard. They are usually, says Mr. Beard, some 
forty years in the rear. They “have no philosophy of history; 
they want none; they distrust it.” For them history is mere 
research and recording of facts without any controlling pur- 
pose. Frankly, we do not know whether to commend or con- 
demn this low-brow attitude, which may after all be due to a 
very becoming modesty. 

And yet, we agree with Mr. Beard that, if history is to be 
“the crown of all studies,’ it must have a philosophy. We 
agree with Frederick Schlegel who regarded history as a 
“fourth revelation,” and with the more dangerously daring 
Nicolas Berdyaev who calls it “the path to another world.” 
But while we feel at ease in the company of Schlegel, and can 
travel a long way with Berdyaev, it is hard to rest content with 
the inadequate earth-bound views of Beard. He writes thrill- 
ingly about the “sweep of economic forces.” He occasionally 
catches a spark from the half-wisdom of Benedetto Croce. If 
he ever was an economic determinist, he has outgrown it. But 
what can we do with a man who apparently can see only 
“three great conceptions of policy now bidding for the ac- 
ceptance and loyalty of mankind—democracy, fascism, and 
communism,” who can offer his admiring readers no “scheme 
of reference” beyond the “liberal, fascist, or Marxian?” We 
think we follow him when he rejects relativity in history, and 
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at the same time repudiates “the illusion of absolute truth,” 
as he tries to explain it. We sympathize with the scholar who 
has bogged down in the mire of secularized learning and finds 
one foot slipping deeper each time he endeavors to extricate 
the other. 

Berdyaev, with all his excesses, can exult in his limitless 
view of humanity which transcends the progressive, retro- 


’ 


progressive ups-and-downs of “civilization,” and reaches out 
to eternity and infinity. On the other hand, those who ignore 
the origin, nature and supernatural destiny of fallen man find 
only futility in it all. They even fail to see that their 
ephemeral and materialist “liberal, fascist, Marxian” crea- 
tions have one common denominator. These call, of course, 
for the explanation which history can give, and the explana- 
tion is not without its intrinsic interest. May we not, even, 
hope the more logical minds may eventually come to feel some 
divine discontent with systems that stop short at the soulless 
surface of things? Surely, they must see the inner nexus in 
the long series of emancipations in the downward trend from 
the tentative anthropocentrism of the late medieval world to 
the mud bottom of Marxism. Surely, they must know that 
they have lost the “vision of essentials,” and they should, at 
least, want to recover it. 

Much of our history is being written by men who have, 
consciously or not, left the great highway of truth. Now 
there may be, there is, a certain thrill in nosing into blind 
alleys, in bumping along over dirt roads among novel scenes, 
but it is not the way to get anywhere, especially if one refuses 
to read the road signs or cannot understand the language in 
which they are written. It should be evident that the devious 
trail, or trails of liberalism lead only to anarchy or vacuity, 
that the trail which began in the twilight of the “Enlighten- 
ment” has been steadily growing dimmer. Those who follow 
it may “philosophize” until their labyrinthine wanderings end 
nowhere; they have no right to talk about a philosophy of his- 
tory. For this the first page of the catechism, if the historians 
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would study it, is the only sane beginning. The meditation 
on “Two Standards” of Saint Ignatius contains more real 
wisdom than all the ponderous tomes of our Meineckes, 
Beards and James Harvey Robinsons. RC. 





STERILIZATION LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A recent news item that the House of Representatives in 
Georgia has passed a bill permitting the sterilization of 
persons in state hospitals and institutions for the care of 
mental defectives and in prisons excited little comment in the 
daily press. Thanks to the zealous propaganda of such or- 
ganizations as the Human Betterment Foundation, it is taken 
for granted today that legal sterilization of the unfit is a social 
necessity, dictated by the indisputable findings of science. 
Poponoe is quoted as saying that there are ten million people 
at large in the United States who are a constant menace to 
society and who are continually undermining the race. 
Another leading writer on eugenics, L. F. Whitney, believes 
that one tenth of our population should be sterilized. An 
Anthropologist from Harvard, Earnest A. Hooten, declared 
recently that the question of reproduction among morons, 
criminals and the social ineffectuals of our country has become 
acute. —The emergency demands a surgical operation upon the 
body social. “A sit-down strike, a biological purge in breed- 
ing by the unfit is the essential prerequisite for a social and 
spiritual salvation.” 

Few people in the country realize either the strength of 
the eugenic sterilization movement or its accomplishments. 
Georgia will make the thirtieth state to write a sterilization 
law upon its books. And not until 1897 was the first steriliza- 
tion bill proposed to any state legislature. It was in Michigan, 
and was defeated by a few votes. The first actual bill to be 
enacted into law was in Pennsylvania in 1905. That means 
that the proponents of sterilization have succeeded in sponsor- 
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ing state sterilization laws at the rate of practically one a year. 

Admittedly the only organized opponent of these laws has 
been the Roman Catholic Church. And her opposition has 
been chiefly on moral and religious grounds. It is clearly 
summarized in the Encyclical of Piux XI on “Christian 
Marriage”: 

Public magistrates have no direct power over the bodies of their subjects; 
therefore where no crime has taken place and there is no cause present for 


grave punishment, they can never directly harm, or tamper with, the integrity 
of the body, either for reasons of eugenics or for any other reason. 


From the scientific point of view, there have always been 
authorities skeptical of the validity and effectiveness of 
sterilization, notably among Catholic biologists. But their 
warnings have been confined to strictly scientific circles. The 
public, and presumably our state legislators, accept the need 
of eugenic sterilization on the authority of a much more vocal 
and publicized group which in the name of science has 
demanded sterilization laws to save civilization from self- 
destruction. 

The case for legal sterilization seemed overwhelming. 
Statistics proved that insanity, epilepsy, pauperism, alcohol- 
ism and certain forms of criminality were increasing in the 
United States at an alarming rate. Biological unfitness 
threatened to swamp the race. Statistics proved secondly that 
these defectives were propagating at a greater rate than normal 
people. The general birth-rate for people of the higher level 
was declining. Finally these diseases of the socially inade- 
quate were definitely hereditary. The discoveries of Mendel, 
Galton, Weismann and De Vries were cited in the fields of 
botany and zoology, and the lack of experimental data with 
Man was supplied by the horrible geneologies of “the royal 
families” of sterilization propagandists, the Jukes and the 
Kallikaks. 

As has been stated, eugenic sterilization laws are now found 
in thirty states. According to Landman, sixty-three different 
sterilization bills have been enacted into law in the United 
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States since 1907. Many of these state laws provide for com- 
pulsory sterilization, and yet the total number of reported 
cases in the United States of sterilization under these thirty 
state laws is roughly 12,000. Obviously the laws are not 
being enforced. The number sterilized is insignificant in 
either a social or a eugenic way. The program has failed 
ingloriously. Why? 

The answer is a curious one. Most of the laws provide for a 
duly authorized board of experts to sit in judgment upon 
individual cases, and to declare that the particular patient in 
question suffers from a certain hereditary and transmissible 
mental, moral or physical disorder. Scientists demanded and 
wrote the law, and now science cannot determine with cer- 
tainty who falls under the law. The present scientific 
knowledge of hereditary, mental, moral and physical defects 
is so scanty and conjectural that apparently an impasse has 
been reached. Eugenic sterilization laws represent a great 
deal of wishful thinking and zealous propaganda, and little 
else. 

This ridiculous state of affairs has been brought to light 
more and more in the past five years. The latest criticism of 
the situation is a report of a committee of five appointed by 
the American Neurological Association, and subsidized by 
the Carnegie Foundation." The purpose of the study, which 
was begun in 1934, was to evaluate in a critical manner both 
the laws of eugenic sterilization now existing in the United 
States and the scientific facts concerning heredity which con- 
stitute the basis on those laws. The report is of immense prac- 
tical as well as of scientific value. It presents a critical study 
and synthesis of the latest studies in the inheritance of dis- 
eases, and it submits a series of recommendations of the 
scientific facts which can be used as norms for legislative 
action in the future. 

The report states without equivocation that there is no 
scientific basis at present to warrant legal sterilization (i) of 





1Eugenic Sterilization, The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.00. 
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people who themselves are normal, in order to prevent the 
appearance in their descendants of manic-depressive psychosis, 
dementia praecox, feeblemindedness, epilepsy or criminal 
conduct; (ii) of people of proved immorality or character 
defect. The report also is at pains to point out that although 
heredity is a factor in the genesis of abnormal conditions, 
environmental agencies are equally potent, and in many in- 
stances, even more effective. “Both operate in the production 
of any character, but the degree in which each operates is at 
present, mostly in the field of the unknown.” 

Research studies to date in the problem of inheritance, 
especially of psychiatric conditions, have been “haphazard and 
often inexact.” They labor from obvious defects, such as lack 
of control studies of the incidence of these diseases in the com- 
munity; the technique has been often “replete with errors of 
omission and commission,” and “the coincidence of conditions, 
perhaps wholly unrelated, has too often been given significance 
in the studies which have directed the thinking in eugenics 
and psychiatry.” 

It is true the report recommends sterilization in selected 
cases of certain diseases. The list includes Huntington’s 
chorea, hereditary optic atrophy, feeblemindedness of the 
familial type, dementia praecox, manic-depressive psychosis 
and epilepsy. The arrangement is made in the order in which 
sterilization would appear to be indicated. But it is also 
recommended that sterilization laws be voluntary and regu- 
latory rather than compulsive. And finally the report con- 
cludes with this significant statement: 


It is to be emphasized that no great or radical change in the complexion 
of society can be expected from any such sterilization program as we recom- 
mend, nor for any justifiable legislation. We do not believe that society 
needs to hurry into a program based on fear and propaganda. Although the 
problem of mental disease and defectiveness is enormous, there exists no new 
social or biological emergency. 


Perhaps a campaign for repeal of our present compulsory 
and unscientific sterilization laws is unthinkable for many 
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reasons. It would entail considerable expense, and would 
compel an admission that the Roman Catholic Church in her 
Opposition was not the enemy of science and social progress. 
But it is not beyond the bounds of hope that legislatures which 
are engaged in the framing of new sterilization laws will have 
presented to them the facts of sober science, such as have just 
been described, rather than the alarmist theories of social 
wellwishers. Professor Hooton of Harvard may have en- 
hanced his reputation for wit when he called recently for a 
“sit-down reproductive strike of the busy breeders among the 
morons, criminals and social ineffectuals of our population,”’ 
but he did little to advance his standing as a scientist. 

Modern society needs a purge, beyond doubt, but not of a 
biological and legal nature. The disease is moral. 


Those who discern good and evil, who are industrious and provident, 
remain poor and are looked upon as morons. The woman who has several 
children, and devotes herself to their education, instead of to her own career, 
is considered weakminded. . . . Robbers enjoy prosperity in peace. Gangsters 
are respected by politicians and respected by judges. Sexual morals have been 
cast aside. Psychoanalysts supervise men and women in their conjugal 
relations. There is no difference between right and wrong, just and unjust. 
Ministers have rationalized religion. ‘They have destroyed its mystical basis. 
In their half-empty churches they vainly preach a weak morality. 


Contrary to the usual diagnoses of scientists, these are the 


words of Alexis Carrel, in Man, The Unknown (page 152). 
R. A. H. 





DEMOCRACY VS. THE CONSTITUTION 


Americans have a way of assuming that democracy, liberal- 
ism and the Constitution are somehow one and the same thing; 
as if democracy, by itself, provided for personal liberty; or, 
as if liberalism, as currently conceived, necessarily and of 
itself, induced a spirit of self-discipline, both individual and 
collective, without which no permanent society can normally 
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subsist. Were it not for the Constitution, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, our lot, during the past one hundred and 
fifty years, would have been far worse than that of Europe 
with its social conflicts or of South America with its constant 
political upheavals. 

Catholics—especially if they be of the clergy or lawyers— 
would do well to make sure that they know their Catholic 
doctrine before they start to criticize judicial decisions on the 
basis of popularly received premises. In this connection they 
might well take a hint from the very pertinent points made 
by R. W. Bretall in The American Review for March, 1937, 
in an article entitled “The Perfection Principle” where, 
among other things, he reminds us: 


No one of us is a “pure thinker”; we all exercise preferences and avoid- 
ances which cannot be reduced to a basis of reason. And none of our thinking 
—along humanistic subjects at least—wholly escapes the influence of these 
preferences and avoidances. In any case, perennially “liberal” or “advanced” 
thought seems to fall a particularly easy victim to them. One’s theoretical 
account of a situation becomes merely what one would like that situation to 
be—its desired or “perfect” form. This type of wish-thinking very often 
derives its principles from Christianity, but always by abstraction. The 
external result of some Christian virtue is lifted out of its context—separated 
from the moral and religious discipline which is an absolutely necessary con- 
dition of it. Thus separated, the result gives us no genuinely perfect state of 
things at all, but only a pseudo-perfection. Prof. A. E. Taylor (among 
others) has remarked that most of the liberal-humanitarian schemes for the 
reconstruction of society set forth a goal which no Christian can recognize as 
ultimate. 


It is high time that we should ponder the important dis- 
tinction St. Thomas makes between speculative and practical 
reason on the one hand, and certitude and opinion on the other. 
It is chiefly because the “modern” mind has so far departed 
from common sense as no longer to maintain these distinctions 
that Etienne Gilson was recently led to observe Concerning 
Christian Philosophy in Philosophy and History, ed. by 
R. Klibansky and H. J. Paton (Oxford), p. 68: 


Modern society . . . in so far as it attempts to reform itself on the model 
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of its own doctrines, is condemned to oscillate perpetually between anarchism 
and collectivism, or to live by a shameful compromise which is without 


justification. 


The last part of this remark holds particularly true of our 
traditional American notions of democracy and of liberalism 
in so far as they derive from the physiocratic ideology of Jef- 
ferson and his followers and from New England Congrega- 
tionalism which identified the state with :ts assumed principles 
of church organization. In either case the state stands de- 
prived of its sound foundation in natural law and everything 
concerning it is reduced to a mere matter of individual 
opinion. The results of this twofold tradition have been strik- 
ingly presented by Herbert Croly in one of the relatively few 
intelligent studies of American political life and conditions. 
Summing up as it were on our democratic shortcomings he 
points out (The Promise of American Life, p. 211): 


Radical and enthusiastic democrats have usually failed to attach sufficient 
importance to the ties whereby civilized men are at the present time actually 
united. Inasmuch as national traditions are usually associated with all sorts 
of political, economic, and social privileges and abuses, they have sought to 
identify the higher social relation with the destruction of the national tradition 
and the substitution of an ideal bond. In so doing they are committing a 
disastrous error; and democracy will never become really constructive until 
this error is recognized and democracy abandons its former alliance with 
revolution. The higher human relation must be brought about chiefly by the 
improvement and the intensification of existing human relations. The only 
possible foundation for a better social structure is the existing social order. 


This same point had been previously made in authoritative 
terms by Pope Pius X in his condemnation of the Si//on in 
France (cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1910, p. 610) and Cath- 
olics in this country seem to be all too little aware of how 
much of the current popular democratic and liberal notions 
which they tend to imbibe from the circumambient atmosphere 
of American “thought” comes within the condemnations of 
the Papal Encyclicals. 

For a relatively sound and adequate American definition of 
democracy fully in line with our best constitutional tradition 
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we can do no better than quote again from Croly. Says he 
(p. 207, italics ours) : 


To define the really democratic organization as one which makes expressly 
and intentionally for individual distinction and social improvement is nothing 
more than the translation of the statement that such an organization should 
make expressly and intentionally for the welfare of the whole people. The 
whole people will always consist of individuals, constituting small classes, 
who demand special opportunities, and the mass of the population who demand 
for their improvement more generalized opportunities. At any particular 
time or in any particular case, the improvement of the smaller classes may 
conflict with that of the larger class, but the conflict becomes permanent and 
irreconcilable only when it is intensified by the lack of a really binding and 
edifying public policy, and by the consequent stimulation of class and frac- 
tional prejudices and purposes. A policy, intelligently informed by the desire 
to maintain a joint process of individual and social amelioration, should be able 
to keep a democracy sound and whole both in sentiment and idea. Such a 
democracy would not be dedicated either to liberty or to equality in their 
abstract expressions, but to liberty and equality, in so far as they made for 
human brotherhood. 


Such a practical ideal of democracy allows for the true end 
of the state, which is the common good, and for the proper 
function of government, which is to provide for the common 
good by maintaining and promoting unity, order, stability, 
security, liberty, peace and progress; and this by means of a 
really binding, or properly authoritative, and edifying, or 
duly directive, public policy. But such a view presupposes 
much in the way of principles and premises, which, if not 
explicitly denied by the individual democrat, is implicitly 
eliminated in the reactionary and revolutionary democratic 
tradition on which he is led to place his reliance. 

In the first place democracy supposes, beyond any other 
form of government, the possibility of agreement among men. 
And this initial problem, though fundamentally resolved in 
common sense, has become utterly confused for the modern 
democratic mind by the many winds of doctrine that have 
swept across the path of our historic democracies. If we 
would “keep a democracy sound and whole both in sentiment 
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and idea,” we cannot allow ourselves to be the dupes of any 
of the many forms of anti-intellectualism or of exclusive 
“scientism.” Jacques Chevalier, one of the great living French 
Catholic philosophers, has put the matter very succinctly in 
a most notable essay, Le Concept et I’Idée, where, by way 
of vindicating the normal common sense position, he says 
(Melanges Maurice Hauriou, p. 118): 


In order that the logician or psychologist may perceive, at the heart of our 
intellectual representations, a difference between what comes from us and 
what comes from things, between what is conceived by our mind and what 
is seen by it, between the concept and the idea, the metaphysician must pre- 
viously have opened the way for him. For here as everywhere, whether we 
like it or not or whether we recognize it, it is metaphysics that raises the 
problems and it in consequence is alone capable of solving them. Nor is there 
anything strange in this, seeing that metaphysics is the science of the real and 
no problem is either posited or solved except in function of the real. 


Secondly, on this basis of common agreement in functions 
of reality, democracy requires a sound notion of man in his 
relations to society. But this, as we know, owing to the in- 
fluence of radical individualism, has been one of its weakest 
points. As Gilson puts the sound view (op. cit., p. 64): 


Man is not only a rational animal but a political animal, because the 
State is the necessary condition of the perfect development of his rationality. 
For this reason the individual is invariably given to us in a State, outside of 
which he could not fully realize his essence, or even live, although the State 
itself has no life except in the individuals who are its very substance. It is 
then equally true to say that nothing is found in the individual which does 
not come to him from society, and there is nothing in society which does not 
come to it from the individuals, since it forms them and they compose it. 


But this is as things should be, not as they are as far as 
prevalent democratic thought and practice is concerned. What 
actually confronts us is well described in the latest number 
of the Colosseum (March, 1937, p. 60) where, in a very 
remarkable analysis of the present trend of things entitled 
“The Democratic and Christian Revolutions,” Bryan Hough- 
ton says: 
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It is important to see how the Liberal and Marxian systems come to 
coincide in their conception of society. Be it noted that I do not pretend to 
deal with the pure theory underlying their systems, but only with their 
manifestation in society. And it is precisely in the ethical field that their 
different agnosticisms agree. Admitting only a subjective good and evil, their 
sole end is to arrange a society such that the subject will be perfectly ex- 
pressed: it is “government by opinion,” the opinion of its members makes 
the society. On the other hand, admitting no objective purpose (there being 
no objective good), they can admit of no other form of government than 
theirs, even if it carried out that which the general opinion might be expected 
to wish. Social self-expression is itself the object of society in their eyes, and 
they care not in the least what may happen to be expressed ; indeed, the changes 
of expression they term Social Evolution. 


As an explanation of this growing post-war trend towards 
‘government by opinion,” we select, more or less at random, 
the following statement by a recent author and American 
university professor of political theory. As he observes (F. 
G. Wilson, The Elements of Modern Politics, McGraw-Hill, 
p. 243, italics ours) : 

Public opinion must, in the nature of the case, be as old as governments, 
but it has been studied as a distinct and separate subject only in recent years, 
and particularly since the rise of psychology and political democracy. Psy- 
chology has drawn attention to the working of the mind, without, at the same 
time, emphasizing the content of human thought, and democracy has made 
mass opinion a genuine force in political life. 


But why this agnosticism in respect to man as a rational 
animal in the face of democracy’s “attempts to reform itself 
on the model of its own doctrines”? Or why this resignation 
“to live empirically by a shameful compromise which is with- 
out justification”? As we noted American democracy was 
conditioned very largely in its beginnings by Jefferson’s Epi- 
curian atomism and the Protestant doctrine of “private judg- 
ment,” but there is the ulterior tradition going back to Des- 
cartes and Hobbes which more than anything else accounts 
for the elimination in both speculative and practical reason 
of all grounds for the proper maintenance of sound democracy. 
In the words of Gilson (op. cit., p. 63): 
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The invariable method of the scholastic philosopher was to proceed from 
things to concepts. . . . It was not St. Thomas who thingified concepts, but 
Descartes: and he could not avoid it once he began to raise our concepts to 
the status of Ideas. He took ideas abstracted from reality, and turned them 
into models: and it is not enough to say that reality must conform to them; 
they are the reality itself. The divergence between the two philosophies on 
this point leaps to the eye when one considers that for Descartes every sub- 
stance is known because it is reduced to the content of his idea, whereas for 
the scholastic every substance as such is unknown because it is something other 
than the sum of the concepts we extract from it. 


From this speculative position of Descartes to Hobbes’ 
practical theory is but a matter of logic and empirical psychol- 
ogy (ibid., p. 67): 

It is clear that for a social atom such as Hobbes’s individual the right of 
nature is simply freedom to make use of any means he thinks fit, in order to 
secure his own good: every man, says the Leviathan, has by nature a right to 
every thing. How, in that case, are we to reconstruct a social body with such 
liberties? How can it be contrived that in the name of my own right what 
is mine ceases to be mine? Out of this come all the “social contract” theories 
which by various devices attempt to induce certain rights, laid down in the 
first place as absolute, to renounce themselves; which amounts to producing 
servitude from an aggregate of liberties. 


With human reason thus reduced to solipsism and man’s 
social nature with its inherent exigencies eliminated from all 
consideration what wonder if instead of “a policy, intelligently 
informed by the desire to maintain a joint process of individual 
and social amelioration ... able to keep a democracy sound 
and whole both in sentiment and idea,” we should be con- 
fronted with a situation very much resembling that described 
by Burke when alluding to George III he pointed out how: 


It must be always the wish of an unconstitutional statesman that a House 
of Commons, who are entirely dependent upon him, should have every right 
of the people entirely dependent upon their pleasure. It was soon discovered, 
that the forms of a free, and the ends of an arbitrary government, were things 
not altogether incompatible. 


Referring in the same connection to the Earl of Bute, who 
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was the then organizer of the party of “king’s men,” Burke's 
observation was that: “Where there is a regular scheme of 
operations carried on, it is the system and not any individual 
person who acts in it, that is truly dangerous.” His thought 
was not on the English Constitution, at the time, nor is it our 
Constitution that is now at fault but rather our democracy that 
threatens to be swept along by the force of mass opinion 
which, in spite of fair promises, might well prove, in the 
event, to be about as human and discerning as a tidal wave. 


M. F. X. M. 








Communism and the 
Russian Mind 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


whether it can happen here. To give an intelligible 

answer to such a question, it is supremely neces- 
sary to find out how it has already happened elsewhere. Only 
when we discover what factors led to the triumph of Com- 
munism in other countries can we thoroughly check up on our 
own situation, and see if we have anything either similar or 
corresponding to what led to it in other lands. And as Russia 
is the oldest and the most important manifestation of Com- 
munism in the world today, obviously we shall ask, what led 


to it in Russia? 


T HE most insistent question concerning Communism is, 


THE STAGE FOR RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


The great historieal factors, political, military, social, re- 
ligious, economical, that set the stage for Russian Communism 
have been abundantly treated in recent years by such scholars 
as H. von Eckhardt, E. A. Walsh, Pokrovsky, W. H. Cham- 
berlin, Florinsky, Vernadsky, and others. But a baffling ques- 
tion still remains: what does Communism owe to the Russian 
mind itself? What currents of Russian thought prepared the 
way? Was Communism something entirely new and strange, 
a complete revolution in the most conventional sense of the 
word, or was there some continuity between Communism 
and pre-Revolutionary Russian mentality? 

Such a question, of course, might be asked of any great 
movement. One would naturally ask if Italian Fascism, for 
instance, was a novelty, or whether it was a logical outgrowth 
from previous trends of Italian thought. But there is a 
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peculiar point to this question in the case of the Bolshevist 
phenomenon; since Bolshevism is essentially doctrinaire. It 
is a philosophically planned action, or an active philosophy. 
And the Russian people are not a people who act first and 
think afterward. Disinclined to impulsive and haphazard 
activity, they preface their doings with a long introduction 
of thought, doubt and discussion. 

The bearings of this question may be better grasped if it 
is put in a very concrete form. When the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion was begun in Russia in 1917 by Vladimir Ilyitch Ulyanov, 
otherwise called Lenin, he had certain historic factors to 
work with. There was the total break up of the old Tsarist 
regime toward the close of the World War. There was the 
weakness and confusion of the new Constitutional Govern- 
ment under Kerensky, the first Russian Revolution, with the 
rivalries of its various leaders. There was the overpowering 
desire of the Russian peasants for peace, bread, and a share 
in the land. There was the total lack of any spiritual leader- 
ship on the part of the Russian Church. There was the 
unutterably selfish, shortsighted policy of the warring powers. © 
And there was the already existing non-Russian revolutionary 
organization. 

All these factors were as tools in Lenin’s hand, to which was 
added the tremendous might of his own personality, and the 
extreme consistency—from a revolutionary point of view—of 
his own method, which was concentrated on the one single 
objective, to organize power, once it was seized. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MUSCOVITE 


But in addition to these exterior circumstances, there was 
the great background of the Russian mind: an inheritance of 
ideas and concepts from pre-war Russia: ideas among the 
political leaders; ideas among the people, instincts, trends of 
thought, assumptions, aspirations, which formed Lenin’s 
psychological tool. What relation does this rich background 
bear, let us say, to the psychological background which would 
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confront a leader in this country today, were he in a position 
to seize and organize power as did Lenin? 

To answer this question it is necessary to remember that 
the mentality of the Russian people, as Lenin found it ready 
for his masterful hand, was not merely the inheritance of an 
immediate past. It was the outgrowth of centuries: slowly 
evolving in the earlier times, moving with more and more 
rapid acceleration as Russia was sucked down into the whirl- 
pool of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Lenin found at his disposal the basic temperament of the 
Great Russian or Muscovite people, its unalterable traits, due 
to geographic circumstance combined with racial and cul- 
tural inheritance. 

These basic traits were accentuated or given a peculiar con- 
crete direction as a result of previous religious and political 
movements in Russia. 

Finally, there were certain attitudes which were the result 
of external, non-Russian influences that helped to mould 
Russian thought and behavior. 

Students of the Russian character are generally in agree- 
ment in laying stress on certain predominant trends of thought 
and emotion among the vast peasant masses. Col. Joseph 
Wilbois, well fitted to interpret Russia by his half-Russian, 
half-French ancestry, sums them up somewhat as follows.’ 

Fatalism and melancholy, as a result of the conditions of 
labor; vast fertile plains in which “your hand never picks up 
a thing except what burns or crumbles”; slow and haphazard 
toil, with long winter intervals spent on top of the stove. 
Fatalism, not the picturesque kismet of the Orient, but a re- 
signed zatchem?—‘What’s the user” Fatalism, sadness and 
harshness of climate give to the Russians, in the face of 
dangers, sufferings or death, an heroic passivity. The answer 
to zatchem? is nitchevo/—“It’s all the same.” 

A peculiar fatalism as regards sin and crime leading readily 





\Wilbois, L’ Avenir de l’Eglise Russe (Paris, 1907). 
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to gross excesses. Sin is necessary, unavoidable. Man’s sal- 
vation consists not in a pharisaical attempt to avoid sin, but in 
“humility,” in confessing himseif a sinner. 

An extraordinary spirit of charity and fraternity. In pre- 
war Russia, when a bailiff picked up a drunkard, instead of 
shaking him by the coat collar to bring him to his senses, 
he read the drunken man a long moral exhortation. Relations 

were patriarchal between the mighty and the lowly, com- 
munitarian among the lowly themselves. Thefts were coun- 
terbalanced by generosities. Asa result of the communitarian 
spirit, social classes were simplified, and there was little differ- 
entiation in Russian life, little emergence of well-defined 
personalities. So far Wilbois. 

This uncertainty, this vagueness of existence, was strikingly 
described by Peter Chaadayev, a profound and independent 
thinker in the Thirties of the nineteenth century :° 


No one has a definitely assigned sphere of activity. There is nothing to 
hold people together, nothing lasting, nothing steadfast. Everything passes, 
everything melts away. In our homes we merely seem to camp out; in our ._ 
cities we are nomads. . . . We have nothing individual, upon which we can 
build our thoughts . . . we have no inner development, no natural progress... . 


As a result of his plain language, the Government declared 
Chaadayev insane, but many others judged as he did. 

An aversion to measure and limit, a passion for ‘“maximal- 
ism,” for the absolute in the spiritual as well as in the ma- 
terial life. The Russian soul, says Iwan von Kologriwow 
(Die Metaphysik des Bolschewismus) “honestly abhors states 
of mind which are not directed to the whole, to the totality.’ 
Hence the inability of the Russians to conceive the idea of a 
liberal bourgeoisie, of an ideal social conservatism. No mid- 

dle ground was conceivable between extreme revolution and a 
rigid ultra-conservatism. 





2Lettres sur la philosophie de V histoire. 
°Die Metaphysik des Bolschewismus, p. 19. 
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Allied with traits of temper were traits of thought. The 
Russian preferred thought to action, the result, not of the 
busy idling of the marketplace, but of vast solitudes. Feudal 
barin and peasant, all had an innate love for discussion, 
theorizing, the temperament of the nomad rather than of the 
farmer. Combined with this passion for ideas was a cor- 
responding contempt for clear distinctions. Richness, not 
precision of ideas; the tendency to the mystical rather than 
to the strictly rational, together with a passion for theory. 
From this came the characteristically Russian trait of pushing 
Western ideas to their limits. Abstract ideas are readily 
translated into drastic acts: heroic self-sacrifice, unlimited 
devotion to the poor and lowly, the sainthood of the apostle or 
the deviltry of the bomb-thrower. 

To all this add a singular combination of individualism and 
communitarianism. Individualism was by no means confined 
to the rulers and nobles. With all his submissiveness, the 
peasant was singularly impatient of restraint. Over and over 
again in Russian history the peasants imposed their will in 
reckless outbursts upon their masters. The deposition of the 
Tsar Vassili Shuisky by the boyars and burghers of Moscow, 
the revolt of Stenka Razin, in 1670, the massacre of Arch- 
bishop Ambrose, the Pugatchov rebellion, etc. 

The Russian, said Wilbois in 1907: Sait obéir au Tsar et ne 
sait pas obéir aux lois. C’est un soumis et c’est un anarchiste.’ 
Land, climate, conditions of labor, left an indelible impression 
upon the psychology of the Russian millions. The only escape 
from inactivity was by terrific explosions. The mystical turn 
of mind confused thought and action, past and present, true 
and false, slavery and reckless autonomy. 

Yet, with all this, the Russian people was and is a great 
people, capable of tremendous efforts, conscious of its ability 
and destiny, and, undoubtedly planned, in the Providence of 





4Ibid., p. 112. 
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God, to fulfil certain tasks which lie beyond the power of the 
Western world. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It was the historical movements, however, that actualized 
these latent traits, and gave them that concrete direction which 
enabled them to form a preface to Communism, and so set 
the stage upon which Lenin could perform. 

Among the most important of these movements were the 
sixtenth-century idea of Moscow as the Third Rome, fore- 
told by the Patriarch Philotheos, the great schism or raskol 
of the seventeenth century, the reforms of Tsar Peter the 
Great, the Russian literary renaissance from 1825 on, the 
Slavophile movement in the nineteenth century, the develop- 
ment of the Russian Intelligentsia, the Nihilist and Anarchist 
movements, and, finally the doctrines of Karl Marx. 

Each of these movements left its impression upon the Rus- 
sian mentality; each accentuated some latent trait that lent 
itself in time to the Marxian synthesis. 


ANTI-CATHOLICISM 


When, in 1589, the Metropolitan of Moscow was raised to 
the rank of Patriarch with the sanction of the four Eastern 
patriarchs, “Moscow, with its patriarchal see, became the 
equal of Byzantium, and the prophecy of the Third Rome 
was fulfilled.” The singular result of this triumph of ecclesi- 
astical nationalism was not only a pride in Russia’s own 
Church, but a sympathy with all those forces in the Western 
world that were arrayed against Catholicism and traditional 
Catholic civilization. It meant a fixing of anti-Catholic re- 
pulsion in the Russian mentality. 

An intense spirit of anti-Catholicism crept into ecclesiastical 
circles. This spirit persisted, and later was whipped into a 
fury by some of the imaginative Russian writers of the nine- 
teenth century who represented the Church of Rome in the 
lurid colors of seventeenth-century Protestantism. Such an 
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anti-Catholic spirit had no foundation in the history of the 
Russian Church itself which was traditionally friendly to 
Rome; it was an importation with many other things which 
filtered into the theological schools of the East. Along with 
the anti-Catholic spirit came also the spirit of German ration- 
alism which has worked havoc among the various groups of 
Oriental Christians. 

Owing to the lack of any central teaching authority Chris- 
tianity was carried on more by the mere weight of tradition 
than by any reasoned and logical system of belief. Among 
the Russians there was and is a profound distrust of systematic 
and logical thought, which is an inheritance from the peculiar 
mystical tendency of the Slavic mind, particularly where it 
was worked upon by some of the Protestant mystical sects. 

The raskol or schism was dominated profoundly by the 
Messianic idea: the totalitarian concept, which led to the nega- 
tion of all values, temporal or religious, short of an unattain- 
able ideal. There was a direct line of descent from the de- 
structive idealism of the schism in the seventeenth century 
to the universal negation of the Nihilists in the nineteenth. 

Says the Russian historian, V. Vlasov von Vandenberg: 


The schism under Nikon lowered still more the moral level of the Russian 
Church, so that the most religious element went into schism. Even though 
they may not have understood the essence of Christianity, yet they were ready 
to die ‘‘for a single letter” (3a yediny az). In the ruling Church most of the 
people remained indifferent, ready even to compromise, if the [civil] author- 
ities should insist upon it. From this it is easy to see how in later years 
Peter the Great saw in the Church not a definite inimical power, but yet a 
power that in any case had little friendship for him. 


PETER THE GREAT’S REFORMS 


Peter the Great’s many-sided reforms were a drastic rejec- 
tion of his country’s past. They were the planting upon Old 
Russia of a planned culture and civilization, and the planting 
was done by the state, acting with complete assumption of 





5JIstoriya Rossii (Harbin, 1936), p. 433. 
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authority and without any process of cooperation from below. 
According to Vandenberg,’ Peter’s reforms were not strictly 
those of a theoretical plan or system. “They grew out of life 
itself, often under the influence of the predicament of the 
minute; many of them were changed, were completed, often 
they contradicted one another.” But they all had one common 
source, the need of providing the state with adequate military 
defense. Out of this proceeded that system of meticulous 
regulation of the life of private citizens, which is symbolized 
for us in the shaving of the Russian beards. The military pro- 
gram required the educational and commercial reforms. 

Yet there is no substantial difference between the policies 
of Peter the Great and that of the opportunistic Stalin regime 
of today. Orthodox Leninistic Communism finds no contra- 
diction in scrapping theory for military necessity whenever 
it is found expedient; and the Soviet regime frankly acknowl- 
edged their kinship with its mighty predecessor when it 
changed the inscription on Tsar Peter’s monument, erected 
by the Empress Catharine II, from the classic Petro Primo 
Catherina Secunda to: To Peter The First Bolshevtk. 

The immediate psychological result of Peter’s policies was 
the separation of the intellectual classes from the people, a 
separation which played so fateful a part in all Russia’s sub- 
sequent history. This separation was bad enough, but it was 
followed by an equally disastrous separation, the isolation of 
Russia, including Russia’s leading classes, from the thought of 
Western Europe. 

Two strange phenomena accompanied this separation of 
Russia’s educated classes from the Western World. One was 
the infiltration of Voltairianism and Masonic influences as a 
means of crossing the cultural abyss; the other was the Slavo- 
phile movement. 

Even though much of the imported Russian Masonry was 
superficial, and confined to learning merely some of the ex- 
ternal rites without any real penetration into their full mean- 


6Ibid., pp. 472ff. 
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ing, the harm, as Vandenberg notes, was done: “Interest in 
Masonry among the higher aristocracy completely eclipsed 
their religion, and made the higher circles of the Court, if not 
wholly atheistic, at least sufficiently indifferent to atheism.” 
Russian Freemasonry laid great stress upon mystical move- 
ments. ‘The writings of German mystics, especially those of 
Jung, Stilling, and Eckartshausen, enjoyed a considerable and 
lasting vogue: translations of their works spread among the 
lower classes and gave a new impetus to rationalist sectarian- 
ism, grounded upon an uncontrolled interpretation of the 
Bible.’” 

Tsar Alexander I’s famous Bible Society, far from aiding 
the reestablishment of religion, only served as a means for 
intensifying opposition to Catholicism and furthering ration- 
alist tendencies. 


THE SLAVOPHILE MOVEMENT 


The Slavophile movement, which idealized Russia as the 
supposed bearer of a divinely inspired destiny to cure the 
evils of the entire world, awakened the latent Messianism in 
the Russian people. It appealed to the mystical and totali- 
tarian spirit. At the same time, the movement laid deep the 
principles of collectivism. The Slavophiles introduced the 
collectivist idea into civil government, into the government of 
the Church, and into the popular economic system. The 
Church was to be governed democratically by the famous 
principle of conciliarity or sobornost, which was a sort of sub- 
stitution for the concept of Catholicity. The peasant attach- 
ment to the traditional village community or mir was idealized 
and erected into a universal principle. 


RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA 


As the middle of the nineteenth century was passed, there 
grew up in Russia the so-called Intelligentsia, which was far 





TIbid., p. 617. 
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from being merely a designation of the learned or educated 
classes as it is commonly understood, thanks to H. L. Mencken 
and other adroit coiners of the American language. The 
Russian Intelligentsia was practically a sect, similar in numer- 
ous ways to the schismatic rasko/ sects that had prepared the 
way for it in earlier times. Its chief tenets were a mystical 
atheism, and an exaggerated individualism that placed the 
single person in antagonism to society. This individualism, 
however, did not take the form of respect for the dignity of 
the concrete human person. Far from that, it merely drama- 
tized the conflict of man with authority and law, and was but 
a step away from the most extreme anarchy and collectivism. 
Its leader, the Socialist Byelinsky, was concerned only for the 
abstract person. He demanded a return to reality, but a 
reality based upon atheistic and materialistic principles. On 
the side of law and order, government, religion, tradition, was 
all evil; on the side of destruction and revolt, all good. 

From there it was but a step to the peculiar psychology 
of Nihilism, which raised revolt to a higher plane, and ac- 
customed the Russian mind to the idea of sustained, selfless 
devotion in the cause of revolution. Nihilism accustomed 
energetic and capable men and women to a sort of “asceticism 
without grace’: as Kologriwow puts it,’ to an Ignatian Suscipe 
(offering of one’s whole self) without the prayer for God’s 
love and grace that accompanies the oblation. 

Most fateful of all, perhaps, and most tragic, was the turn 
that the popular or narodny, demophile, movement took 
among the educated classes of Russia. “In all the chief centers 
of Russia,” wrote Katarina Breshkovskaya, the “Little Mother 
of the Revolution,” “the opinion prevailed that the inte//t- 
gentsia ought to come into direct and close contact with the 
people. In the capitals, as well as in remote places, the youth, 
as if by common consent, dreamed of coming into close con- 
tact with the working population.”” According to Breshkov- 





‘Tbid., p. 33. 
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skaya, the idealistic trend in the early revolutionaries, lovers 
of the people, would not have developed into the movement 
of hate and bloodshed set on foot by Lenin, if it had not been 
for the forces set loose by the World War, even though an 
“amoral” and hateful movement had been promoted during 
her time by Nechayev. Unfortunately, however, for leaders 
of her genuinely idealistic type, the weaknesses of the narodny 
movement survived, and its finer aspects were lost. Its princi- 
pal weakness was that it sought, in typically mystical fashion, 
to lose itself in the people, rather than to go among the people 
with the endeavor to lift them up. The higher culture was 
dragged down to the level of the lower, and the whole move- 
ment played into the hands of future Bolshevism. 

A second tragedy of the back-to-the-people movement was 
that the people themselves betrayed their friends. The con- 
duct of the intellectual enthusiasts was frequently misunder- 
stood, they were reported to the authorities, who viewed the 
whole proceeding with intense suspicion. Punishment from 
above was answered with terrorism from below, and the whole 
hell-brew, that resulted in the execution of Lenin’s older 
brother, in the frightful massacre of Father Gapon and his 
associates on Bloody Monday, and other such calamities was 


the result. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


The Russian literary renaissance was the most social-minded 
that the world has ever seen. Not one of the great Russian 
poets did not die a theologian, was a famous remark. Not one 
of their great novelists who was not in some way preoccupied 
with the people and their terrible condition and fate. In 
Russian literature we see mirrored all the historic traits of 
the Russian masses, and the political, religious and social 
currents of the time. Yet, says, Hans von Eckhardt:" 


The thought and action of these great men failed to affect the historical 
development of the people. ‘They seemed to have described, summed up, and 
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perpetuated the whole of life in a grand epic form; but real existence, the 
dawning ideas of the peasants, the growing determination of the workmen, 
the purposeful work of education and organization carried on the radical 
Socialist Intelligentsia, remained unknown to them. 


“A Russian is a strange creature,” said Chekhov, “in order 
to live well and humanly one must work—work with love 
and faith. But we cannot do it.” 

For fifty years, says Nina Toumanova in her study of 
Anton Chekhov,” Russian society had admired the super- 
fluous, brooding, griibelnd type of man, at odds with the world, 
lacking the conviction of reality, who appeared under the in- 
fluence of German philosophy in the ’Forties. But society 
‘“orew tired of those idealistic misfits bereft of self-assertion 
and will.” New ideas began to enter under influence of Edgar 
Allan Poe, Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, 
making always for greater liberation of thought and sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of mankind. Yet it was that sympathy, 
that intense pity and repulsion, that laid the foundation for 
the radical anarchism of such men as Dobrolyubov, Bakunin 
and Kropotkin, the curious moralistic amoralism of Tolstoy. 
As in the days of the French Revolution, intense preoccupa- 
tion with human suffering led to a strange callousness with 
regard to suffering. Extremes meet when the balance is lost 
between justice and charity. 


MARX AND RUSSIA 


The writings of Karl Marx, on the other hand, found a 
singular response in the mind of the Russian people. Singular, 
for Marx, himself detested the Russians, and did not contem- 
plate that his ideas could ever achieve realization through 
Russian means. Marx was convinced that the only path to 
Communism was through the intermediate transition stage of 
capitalism. He did not think it possible that such a thing could 





12Anton Chekhov, Columbia University Press, 1937. 
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happen as Lenin succeeded in bringing about, that a people 
should leap directly into Communism from a state of agrarian 
semi-feudalism. Still less would Marx have imagined, what 
apparently is taking place in Russia today, that after Com- 
munism had been thus established and placed in full posses- 
sion, after a number of years the Communist economy should 
gradually, piecemeal, adopt the most blatant and class-dis- 
tinguishing elements of hated capitalistic countries, should 
form its own aristocracy, its own finance and profit system, its 
own military caste. 

Marx was a Jew, with no love lost on the Russian people, 
identified in his mind with anti-Semitism. Yet there was 
an intimate bond of thought between him and the Slavophiles 
and narodniki or people-lovers. Marx idealized the prole- 
tariat, and saw in the proletariat the bearers of all truth. The 
Slavophiles idealized the people, and idealized them in pro- 
portion to their destitution and ignorance. The people were 
the truth-bearers and the “Christ-bearers” or “God-bearers,” 
theophorot. It was but a brief mental step from that to mak- 
ing the people themselves truth and Messias and God; to the 
mystical doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat. “For 
the mythology of liberty, equality and fraternity,” says 
Berdyaev, “Marx substituted the messianic proletariat.” 

The Russian tendency, too, to personify evil, to look upon 
evil as the reality, an idea which Dostoyevsky so vividly 
dramatized, fitted in completely with the Marxian dramatiza- 
tion of property as the supreme evil of the world. And with 
the educated classes it was not difficult to transfer the prevail- 
ing antipathy to Catholicism, as the symbol of all things not 
Russian, to an antipathy to religion itself, as the symbol of 
oppression. 

Lenin, therefore, found at his hand the Russian innate in- 
dividualism and utter impossibility of reconciling discipline 
and authority with freedom; the traditional tendency of the 
Russian people to the extreme and the absolute; the readiness 
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to translate thought into deed, yet to lose oneself in the abstract 
and the speculative; the sectarian spirit, bordering on fana- 
ticism, of the old Intelligentsia; the confused ideas as to prop- 
erty with the yearning for collectivism; the Government’s 
traditions of despotism and centralization; the sacrificial and 
idealistic spirit that was needed to sustain a great cause. 
What he added to all that, was his own confidence in power, 
his ability to organize power and to view all things with rela- 
tion to the single task of maintaining power, his imperturbable 
emotional balance, his translation of fear, repulsion, suspicion 
into concentrated, class-conscious hatred, his utter break with 
all the obscure religiosities of Russian idealists, his complete 
rejection of the Orthodox Church in the interest of entire 
internationalism. 


WHAT ABOUT THE UNITED STATES? 


Shall we in the United States stroke ourselves in comfort- 
able thanksgiving that Americans do not share the traits that 
laid such a snare for the Russian people; that our own his- 
torical movements are of a totally different character; and so 
that there is no seed-ground for Marxianism or other isms in 
this country? ‘True, we do not share these precise traits, and 
we have a psychological resistance to such ideas, for which we 
are blessed. But history teaches us, especially the history of 
most recent times, that when religion decays, when a people’s 
life becomes materialistic; when social justice is ignored in the 
interest of class, race, or privilege; when home, school and 
public life are infected by these disorders, that mere difference 
of national psychological traits is not such a tremendous safe- 
guard after all. Bolshevism is a world occurrence, not a 
purely Russian phenomenon. The fact that it found the house 
swept and garnished for it in Russia is not a reason for foolish 
self-gratulation on our part, but it is a reason for profiting by 
Russia’s experience, and purifying our own private and 
national life lest something similar happen to us. 

Above all, it is a reason for joining in those prayers that we 
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say after each Low Mass, for following our Holy Father’s 

earnest exhortation, and praying every day that the Russian 

people, a great and fundamentally Christian people, may be 

liberated from its present bondage and become in fact, as it has | 
been so long in hope, a Christ-bearer at home and a light- 
bearer to the rest of the world. 
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Lenin, Heir of Marx 
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that will probably be acknowledged as one of the most 

striking phenomena of history. We have seen the 

culture and civilization of an entire country completely over- 

turned and violently replaced by the social and political ideal 

of a few revolutionaries. We have read of some civiliza- 

tions gradually disintegrating or wearing out, of others yield- 

ing under pressure to the advance of a more powerful or more 

highly developed nation; but this is the first time when a few 

men, in a few short moments of history, have subjected to 

their wills the destiny of millions and given their intellectual, 

moral and physical life an entirely new direction. The Russia 

that suffered beneath the absolute power of the Tsar is now 

proclaiming a government of working men; the Russia that 

was characterized by the spiritual and mystical tendencies of — 

her people is now leading the world to an atheistic paradise; 

the backward nation of extensive farms and primitive peasan- 

try is fast advancing to a position beside the industrial leaders 

of the world. But all these internal transformations were not 

directed toward the perfection of Russia alone; they were 

but the first step in a world-wide revolution that intends to 

| capture the benefits of industry and science for exploited 
laborers. The Modern Russia appears to threaten every na- 
tion with the violent conversion it has suffered itself. Its 

emergence, then, is certainly no ordinary occurrence; yet its 

existence as the leader of internal economic organization and 

the herald of a universal material civilization rises before the 

eyes of men as a living monument to the consummate genius 

of one man. The achievement of Communism has simply 

translated into reality the ideals and intentions of Vladimir 
Lenin. Certainly the aims and accomplishments of this Rus- 


r | NHE century in which we live has witnessed an event 
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sian leader that now threaten our Western culture invite a 
careful examination. 


EARLY LIFE OF LENIN 


In the Russian town of Simbirsk on the northern Volga, 
about 1880, a little boy was playing with a comrade. “He was 
amusing himself by making designs and shouting aloud what 
they represented. Suddenly he cried out with spirit, ‘Look— 
someone assassinates the Tsar;—hold—there is a foot flying 
in the air, then a hand—.’ An aged nurse who was present at 
the scene stopped him. ‘Ah, my God, what are you talking 
of,’ she said, ‘today even the walls have ears.’”’ A few years 
later when this same child was a young man, and his few 
added years lent him some power of independent judgment, 
“he found himself alone one day, and suddenly, he writes, he 
was seized with a clear notion that there was no God. He-took 
the little cross that all the faithful Russians used to wear, tore 
it from his neck, spat upon this pious relic and cast it to the 
ground.’” Revolution and atheism, they seemed to flow from 
the springs of this child’s being. Indeed they were the seeds 
of all his actions; they were to be carefully nourished on the 
Marxian doctrine, and grow to full flower in the Russian state, 
a red flower that took its color from the blood of his countless 
countrymen. Lenin, the child, whose right name was Vladi- 
mir Ilyitch Ulyanov, had lost no time in announcing to the 
world the fundamental inclinations of his life. 

He was given an early introduction to revolutionary philoso- 
phy. His elder brother, Alexander, belonged to a band of 
terrorists and he had shared with the younger Vladimir his 
intimate ideals, engendering in his younger heart a deep ad- 
miration for himself and a great interest in his doctrines. But 
Alexander was executed for attempting to assassinate the Tsar 
and his death was a shock that marked the entire life of Lenin. 





IP. Chasles, La Vie de Lenine (Plon, Paris, 1929), p. 9. 
“Ibid., p. 6. 
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It was at this time, it is believed, that Lenin conceived the 
deep hatred of the existing order that characterized his life. 
Henceforth, all those policemen and judges, those generals 
and that emperor and all those who lived comfortably installed 
in the social regime, would be the enemy. From that day 
onward, the spirit of rebellion dominated his thought and 
action, and his life became consecrated to the ideals of revolu- 
tion. He was but seventeen when he was first arrested. “The 
police examiner, surprised at so young a captive asked him, 
‘why do you rebel, young man; do you not know that you 
are hurling yourself against a wall?’ ‘A wall, perhaps,’ an- 
swered Lenin, ‘but a wall of fragments; at the first shock it 
shall fall to pieces.’’” Little did the policeman realize that 
he was addressing the very shock that would shatter the wall 
of Imperial Russia. 

Lenin was then suspended from High School as a radical, 
and he faced a long and lonely winter on the outskirts of 
Kazan. But his suspension proved more valuable than class, 
for, in the days of his lonely exile, he met the master of his 
destiny; he read for the first time the works of Karl Marx. 
It was a case of love at first sight, and although Lenin devoted 
his early years to the study of law, a life at the bar held little 
interest for him. His energy and inspiration had their sources 
in the doctrines of the German Master. He read them, 
studied them night and day, until they wove themselves into 
the texture of his being. From that day when first he read 
the works of Marx, until the day when his dead body was 
raised aloft as the symbol and ideal of Russian endeavor, his 
life was a perpetual struggle to execute the principles of his 
master, to weld theory to practice in a perfect unity that would 
realize the victory of labor and the ultimate triumph of ex- 
ploited humanity. 


MARXIAN VIOLENCE 


Marxism, however, had undergone a decided change since 





3P, Chasles, op. cit., p. 19. 
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the proclamation of the “Communist Manifesto” in 1848. If 
Marx meant anything, he certainly meant to spill blood. 
Violence was essential to his system and his revolution was to 
be announced by the trumpets of a class war. He remarks: 


It may be taken for granted that, in the bloody conflicts that are coming, 
as in the case of previous ones, the courage, resolution and sacrifice of the 
workers will be the chief factor in the attainment of victory. ... Far from 
opposing the so-called excesses and the making examples of hated individuals 
or public buildings to which hateful remembrances are attached, by sacrificing 
them to the popular rage, such examples must not only be tolerated but their 
direction must even be taken in hand. . . . The workers must be armed and 
organized to enable them to threaten energetic opposition to the party [any 
provisional party] whose treason will commence at the first hour of victory... 
the arming of the whole proletariat must be carried out at once .. . under no 
pretext must they give up their arms and equipment and any attempt at 


disarmament must be forcibly resisted.‘ 
It is necessary to promote the international combination of the working 


classes in a common struggle against the ruling classes and their governments.° 


These excerpts hardly resemble a handbook of parliamen- 
tary behavior. But, despite the clarity and vigor of Marx’s 
insistence on war, his followers had not the stomach to offend 
the sensibilities of the bourgeois, or they were sensible enough 
to see the insanity of wholesale violence, and they either dis- 
carded the Marxian doctrine entirely, or diluted it with a 
softening dose of legal procedure that rendered the entire sys- 
tem, in Lenin’s eyes, utterly ineffective. Lenin had deter- 
mined to follow Marx as the only solution to existing disorder, 
and, having once decided, his violent spirit drove him im- 
mediately to its essential principles. Any compromise with 
existing governments was “foolish idealism,” “Bourgeois 
hypocrisy.” He reached back across the intervening years of 
uncertainty to seize from the past the rightful inheritance that 
his benefactor had left to him. Lenin, heir of Marx, then 
set out upon the world to dispense among the proletariat the 





4Marx, Address to League of Young Communists, 1850; quoted by Max Beer Life 
and Teaching of Marx (International Publishers), p. 115ff. 
5Marx, Criticism of Gotha Program, quoted by Beer, op. cit., p. 121. 
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legacy of violence and hatred that Marx, his master, had 
bequeathed to him. 

Violence and hatred, however, are a very incomplete pic- 
ture of the Marxian and Lenin ideal. They form an essential 
part of the complete system but they by no means constitute 
the whole of it. We have to crack a nut in order to enjoy the 
tasty kernel, and violence is simply the necessary crack we 
must apply to the capitalist society if we intend to enjoy the 
refreshing satisfaction of a perfect social order. Initial 
violence is incapable of explaining the tireless devotion and 
fanatical zeal of the countless numbers who have rallied to the 
communistic colors; nor can its policy of violence give us an 
adequate indication of the essential evils of the system and 
its consequent dangers to our Christian culture. We must 
remove the external crust of the class war, and, in the secrets 
underneath, the spirit of Leninism will be revealed in the 
indignation, the hope and aspirations of outraged humanity, 
and in the hideous perversion of a materialistic conception of 
life. 

Utterly at variance with every positive system that has 
arisen since the time of Christ, except perhaps Mohammedan- 
ism, Leninism is a complete philosophy of life, embracing 
every sphere of a man’s activity, based upon a definite inter- 
pretation of history and a particular conception of life. It 
must possess the whole man for a very definite end and nothing 
else. Therein lay at once, its tremendous power, its awful 
danger and its greatest weakness. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


The definite interpretation of history is Marx’s dialectical 
materialism. ‘This is essential to Lenin’s philosophy; it is the 
Communistic act of faith and Lenin never tired of emphasiz- 
ing it as the fundamental principle of his whole system. 
Dialectical materialism must not be confused with scientific 
materialism. From the days of his youth Lenin clamored 
against this misunderstanding. Scientific materialism reduces 
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consciousness and intelligence to the laws of matter and ex- 
plains all the phenomena of life according to the natural laws 
of chemistry and physics. The evolution of the universe is 
the result of disordered matter striving for equilibrium. The 
Dialectic is not entirely like this. It is a method of looking at 
history, of interpreting history in a way that will make men 
fight. Marx and Lenin, like many another man of their own 
time, were stirred to fierce resentment against the injustice of 
industrial conditions. In their deep sympathy for exploited 
humanity and their hatred against the bourgeois, they con- 
ceived a society in which the workingman would be supreme, 
in which the instruments of production would be owned in 
common, an economic paradise where the violations and in- 
justice of the capitalist world would be impossible. ‘They 
were logical at least in their proposals and they realized that 
the Communist society could be introduced only by force. 

The question was: how were they to arouse the laborers to 
fight; how could they give their revolt the appearance of an 
heroic and virtuous enterprise? ‘They needed a well estab- 
lished system of philosophy, a plausible interpretation of his- 
tory that would justify their revolution, that would stimulate 
the workmen to a violent struggle by making them conscious 
of their condition of slavery and of their historical destiny, 
by promising them a suitable reward for their suffering and 
sacrifice. The solution was adopted from Hegel by the fertile 
genius of Marx’s mind; it was the Dialectic. Describing the 
conditions when history has reached the moment for the class 
struggle, Marx explains: 


Great thinkers gradually arise who explain the new situation and create 
new ideas and trains of thought which correspond to the new situation. The 
human consciousness then gives birth to anxious doubts and questionings and 
then new truths, leading to difference of opinion, disputes, strifes, schisms, 
class struggle and revolution.® 

At the same time socialist investigators appear who not only show the 
reasonableness and justice of socialism, but exhibit the proof that the new 





SQuoted from Max Beer, op. cit., p. 101. 
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economic order of socialism is being prepared in the womb of capitalism and 
that therefore the aspirations of the worker are in harmony with social 
development.’ 


He called it a lever to boost the proletariat out of their 
iethargy and arouse them to a consciousness of their historical 
duty to fight for the communist society. According to Lenin, 
it was an instrument for reading history, the instrument by 
which we acquire knowledge of the concrete tasks to be 
achieved and the concrete structure of all historical and social 
relationships. It is not then a scientific account of history; it 
is a glass through which we read historical phenomena, a red 
glass; and when it displays the world in crimson colors, it is 
infallible, its reflection of history is absolutely correct. We 
might, however, use a brown glass or no glass at all with 
entirely different results. But these other possibilities are 
strictly forbidden to the faithful disciples of Lenin. 

As the world is revealed through the Communistic spec- 
tacles, life and all the characteristics of life are simply the 
various conditions of matter as matter evolves toward some 
future perfection. And since all phenomena of matter dis- 
play either a state of rest or of motion we have our laws of 
statics and dynamics. The fundamental law of our static life, 
the principle that determines every phenomenon of life at a 
given period, is the method of production. Society, religion, 
philosophy and art are all functions of the methods of pro- 
duction. When I heat a block of steel, the color changes, the 
density changes, it becomes softer, the durability changes. 
Broadly speaking, color, density and durability are functions 
of the temperature and they manifest a necessary change with 
every change in temperature. The system of production, then, 
resembles the temperature of life; religion would be like the 
color, society like the density, so that religion and society 
must change with every variation in the system of production. 

The dynamic law of life is the class struggle. Every thesis 
involves its own antithesis and every system of production 





TIbid., p. 111. 
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generates its contradiction until the absolute arrives. By a 
rigid, infrangible law of history, one class must flourish at the 
expense of another. The chasm between them will widen 
until resistance reaches the breaking point; the result is a class 
war that annihilates both classes and there arises from the 
clash of the contradictories a new and more perfect system of 
life. In this dynamic process, as production raises one class 
above the other, the upper class, necessarily impelled by the 
same physical laws, forms to its own advantage a state and a 
religion that will serve its interests and offer it still greater 
power over the exploited masses. The state and religion, then, 
are two instruments, fashioned by the ruling class to secure 
its authority and domination. And the history of capitalism 
can best be described as a productive giant, striding above the 
mass of suffering humanity with the powerful bludgeon of 
the state in one hand and the hypodermic of religion in the 
other, the first to render his blows more powerful, the second 
to deaden their effect and leave the proletariat insensible to 
suffering—in Lenin’s delicate language, ‘‘the cheap vodka that 
peasants drink to drown their senses in forgetfulness.’ 

This may seem to be a strange conception of the state and 
of religion. In reality, it was nothing new. It was a lesson 
that the bourgeois had taught them and taught them well. 
For the liberal capitalist, the state was a policeman to protect 
his private property and enforce his contracts; religion was a 
private concern, debarred from any interference with his pub- 
lic life. The state’s unique position was as guardian of 
capitalistic enterprises and religion’s supreme endeavor was 
an exhortation to patience and a promise of an eternal para- 
dise in return for the suffering of industrial life. The logical 
Communist simply called them by their proper name; they 
were, in Communistic eyes, the sceptered and surpliced servi- 
tors of a group of legalized criminals. 





8P. Chasles, La Vie de Lenine, p. 94. 
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THE TURNING POINT 


At this point of history one class has been elevated to live 
by exploitation at the expense of the miserable proletariat. 
The powers that be have fashioned to themselves the efficient 
instruments of the democratic state and the Christian religion. 
The crisis is at hand; history must now advance; the dynamic 
forces of the class war now find their point of insertion. 

The first necessary move is the formation of a small party 
of powerful men who will lead the proletariat. Lenin made 
it very clear that this was to be a party of rigid discipline and 
blind obedience. The history of Russia had borne eloquent 
testimony to the evils of hesitation and delay. At the word 
of authority, the members must respond immediately, and 
execute to the last detail the commands of their leader. Ac- 
tion was the watchword of revolution; discipline and obedi- 
ence were the necessary channels of a plan that must be re- 
alized. So convinced was Lenin of this doctrine of absolute 
authority and unflinching loyalty that he split the revolu- 
tionary party into two sections in order to assure himself of a 
faithful following. It was this unique characteristic of Lenin’s 
party, so unusual in Russian political life, that enabled the 
Bolshevik minority to walk away with the Russian Govern- 
ment. They alone knew exactly what they wanted; they alone 
possessed the power and the strength to take it. 

And the one thing they wanted was—the state. We have 
seen that the state in Communist philosophy is a bludgeon, 
used by the upper class to exploit the proletariat. If the 
capitalist employs the state so successfully to exploit the pro- 
letariat, then let the revolution realize its most powerful 
weapon; let the proletariat seize the state and use it, too, as 
a bludgeon to annihilate the bourgeois. Seize it by force; 
seize it by treachery; seize it any way, but once in its posses- 
sion, then tear open the floodgates of Communistic indigna- 
tion and let the cataract of violence pour down upon the 
remnants of the bourgeois society to wash the capitalistic 
monsters away in blood from the surface of the earth. 
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There are serious implications in this essential principle 
of Lenin’s philosophy. They must use any available means 
to capture the state. It is the only weapon they have; the one 
weapon they must possess to realize their intentions. Conse- 
quently, when we see Comrade Litvinov flitting like a gentle 
dove of peace among the capitals of Europe, and Mr. Browder 
waving the banners of American Democracy, they have not 
discarded the orthodox teachings of Lenin. They are adher- 
ing strictly to his fundamental principles and applying them 
admirably to unexpected conditions. “We shall support 
democracy,” Lenin remarked once, “much as a rope supports 
a man who is being hanged.” And in this connection, Trotsky 
once quoted the famous line of Racine, “I embrace my enemy, 
only the better to choke him.””” It is indeed a dangerous and 
treacherous approach, for once they have been admitted to 
power, the non-Communists have surrendered into their hands 
the very weapon that they need and shall be powerless to resist 
them. It will be too late then to retract, and perhaps a bullet 
shall carry into one’s brain the conviction that honesty, peace 
and compromise have no meaning among Communists. 


WHAT OF RELIGION ? 


In the glorious transition, then, the state will be the Com- 
munistic weapon. But what of religion? They may not em- 
ploy it as a weapon, but that is no warrant to overlook it. In 
Lenin’s conception of society, religion is simply the function 
of the productive system, an instrument, cleverly designed to 
deceive the proletariat, to keep them ignorant of their con- 
dition, and render them patient and submissive beneath the 
constant pounding of the capitalistic clubs. Consequently, 
when the Communists have altered productive conditions and 
destroyed the capitalist society, religion will naturally and 





9H. Laski, Communism, p. 210. 
WIbid., p. 210. 
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necessarily disappear. The Leninist philosophy of religion 
begins then with a very simple and innocent principle; simply 
disregard religion; it must fade away in time like smoke when 
a fire has been quenched. But in their characteristic manner, 
the Communists are anxious to lend generous assistance to the 
laws of nature, and their policy does not long preserve its 
primitive innocence. We see the Leninist conception of re- 
ligion soon develop into an organized attack upon the name 
of God in every shape or form. The first sentence in the in- 
troduction to Lenin’s articles on religion tells the story :" 


Atheism is a natural and inseparable part of Marxism, of the theory and 
practice of scientific Socialism. 

Since the war, Social Democracy has avowedly and definitely repudiated 
Marxism and has taken a religious turn. It is necessary, therefore, to restate 
the Communists’ attitude toward religion. This attitude is well explained by 
the collection of articles by Lenin on that subject. . . . From these the reader 
will also obtain Lenin’s views on how to counteract the religious doping of 
the workers. 


This attitude was clearly expressed by Lenin in a few lines 
as follows :” 


To the Party of the Socialist proletariat, religion is not a private matter. 
Our party is a league of class-conscious, progressive fighters for the liberation 
of the working class. Such a league can not and must not be indifferent to 
lack of class consciousness, to ignorance and insanity in the form of religious 
beliefs. We demand entire separation of the State from the Church in order 
to dispense the fog of religion by purely intellectual and only intellectual 
weapons, by our press and oral persuasion. One of the objects of our organi- 
zation is precisely to fight against all religious deception of the workers. For 
us the ideological struggle is not a private matter, but one that concerns the 
whole party and the whole proletariat. 


Lenin, however, was too clever to proclaim his atheistic 
creed openly before the world. The religious attack must be 
subtle and concealed. As he explains :” 





Lenin, Religion (International Publishers, 1933), Introd. 
12Tbid., p. 9. 
13Lenin, op. cit., p. 10. 
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The unity of a genuinely revolutionary struggle of the oppressed classes 
to set up a heaven on earth is more important among us than a unity in 
proletarian opinion about an imaginary paradise in the sky. This is why we 
do not declare and must not declare in our program that we are atheists. 
This is why we do not forbid and must not forbid proletarians who cling to 
the remnants of old prejudices to come into closer contact with the party. 
We shall always preach a scientific world conception; we must fight against 
the inconsistencies of Christians; but that does not mean that the religious 
question should be pushed into the foreground where it does not belong. 


His tactics demanded an attack on religion, but an indirect 
attack, always subordinated to the direct purpose of estab- 
lishing the materialistic heaven on earth of the Communist 
society. He was insistent that they should never openly 
ridicule religion, for the practice might offend the pious sensi- 
bilities of many of the workers and would endanger the suc- 
cess of the real movement. It was of prime importance rather 
to uncover the social roots of religion, to reveal it as a decep- 
tion, to educate the workmen to a purely materialistic out- 
look on life, and finally, to clear away the morass of indus- 
trial exploitation, the prolific economic breeding place of 
all religious vermin. 

Can Communism tolerate religion, then?r ‘There can be 
but one reply; never. Atheism is as essential to Communism 
as the Creed is essential to Catholicism. ‘They will invite the 
proletariat of all religions to unite with them in an organ- 
ized struggle for equality and justice, but, ultimately, religion, 
like every other hated relic of bourgeois society, will meet a 
violent end in the maelstrom that accompanies the Communist 
seizure of the state. 

We have seen, then, that historical destiny and the evolu- 
tion of matter demand a class struggle; that, in the class strug- 
gle, the proletariat, under the leadership of a small and power- 
ful party, will seize the state as a weapon to annihilate the 
bourgeoisie; that religion will be slowly and silently under- 
mined until it is completely blasted to pieces in the downfall 
of the capitalistic society. 
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TRANSITION AND ACHIEVEMENT 


With the capture of the state, a long and painful period of 
transition will ensue, until all classes have been eliminated, 
and, in the perfect equality of all men, the state shall naturally 
disappear. It will be an age of suppression, sacrifice, con- 
centration farms and prison camps, the essential character- 
istics of a generation that is tearing apart the institutions of 
injustice, and raising up again the city of universal equality 
and eternal peace. Men must labor painfully to bring forth 
the Communistic order; and the inhuman cruelties, the pain- 
ful disappointments of the Communist dictatorship are hailed 
as the altruistic offerings, rising from the hearts of exploited 
humanity, so that at least the men who follow them may 
breathe the air of economic freedom, and enjoy the fulness 
of the fruits of life. It is the oblation of mankind, offered in 
bloody sacrifice at the altar of the Communist Utopia. 

And the Utopia, the heaven on earth that must appear 
according to the inevitable laws of historical evolution, but 
whose arrival no one dare foretell, what is it? An economic 
paradise, where all-men shall buy their own life by the labor 
of their own hands; a system where all shall give according 
to their abilities and receive according to their needs; the 
consummation of materialistic perfection, the supreme 
achievement of materialistic endeavor. This it is in the ideal ; 
but in the real—the utter desecration of the human personality 
in which the triumphs of the human intellect, the exalted ac- 
complishments of human genius and the glorious expressions 
of the human spirit that rise out of the struggle, the pain and 
labor or five thousand years, are cruelly sacrificed in one short 
moment—and for what?; to fill man’s belly with the crusts of 
bread and flatter his frail body with the brief caress of a few 
material comforts. 

Thus in its final stage, at once the beginning and the end 
of Lenin’s philosophy, the spirit of his satanic genius is re- 
vealed in his particular conception of human nature, the 
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deification of productive systems and industrial enterprise, the 
reduction of the human personality to an economic unit. 
Man’s human love and the aspirations of his spirit are leveled 
to the state of bestial instincts that must be trained to tend 
spontaneously only to material satisfaction. Thus the Soviet 
man, according to Lenin’s conception, may resemble a man, 
but he is not a man; he is a contradiction, a hideous perversion 
that must result when spirit attempts to reduce itself to matter ; 
when reason and the free direction of life seeks to chain them- 
selves to the rigid, infrangible laws that govern material 
phenomena. And Lenin’s ultimate solution for all the prob- 
lems of life rests upon a futile faith in the powers of matter, 
the solemn adoration of helpless molecules that are striving 
for manifest destiny in ashes and eternal night. 











The Schools of Thought in 
Modern Mathematics 
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Greeks even to the present, answers have been pro- 

posed to this question, yet not always with the 
enthusiasm and concerted efforts which characterize modern 
mathematics. Before the present period the interest of the 
general mathematician in the study of the foundations of 
mathematics was not what it is today. The present generation 
of mathematicians has determined to put organization into 
this searching study. 


Wceee is Mathematics? From the time of the ancient 


MAIN SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


At the present time there exist in modern mathematics at 
least four main schools of thought: the postulational, the 
logical, the formalist, and the intuttionist. Each is endeavor- 
ing to interpret mathematics and to settle the fundamental 
principles in order to establish consistency according to its 
own particular system. 

To get some general idea as to just what the study of mathe- 
matical foundations means, we might give a brief conspectus 
of the program of each of the modern schools. 

The postulational school believes that the establishment of 
different sets of postulates for the various mathematical 
sciences is possible. These sets of postulates assume deductive 
logic without analyzing it. The members of this school aim 
at establishing consistency of these postulates by exhibiting 
concrete interpretations which satisfy all the postulates. 

The logical school aims at formulating a symbolic logic as 
the foundation of all mathematics, believing that mathematics 
is a specialized form of logic. They start from primitive ideas 
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and primitive propositions of logic and by means of deductive 
reasoning hope to arrive at the whole of mathematics. 

The formalist school begins with an intuitive knowledge of 
certain pre-logical and pre-mathematical symbols and by 
formalizing the structure of mathematics (i.e., by making it 
conform to set rules of procedure with these symbols) this 
school hopes to make mathematical proofs rigorous. Truth in 
this system is derived from the establishment of a series of 
formal operations on the symbols involved in their preliminary 
axioms in accordance with the intuitive knowledge of the 
pre-logical and pre-mathematical symbols as such. 

The intuitionist school holds that there can be no such thing 
as a precise statement of the admissible fundamental concepts 
and elementary propositions, claiming with some justice that 
the concept of statement involves a note essentially mathe- 
matical and that hence we would be proceeding in a circle. 
The intuitionists rely on the faculty which they call the 
mathematical intuition. However, they do not wish us to 
understand this as a “mystical” faculty, but rather as the 
ability of the mind to consider as distinct the concepts and con- 
clusions which appear regularly in our ordinary thoughts. It 
seems, therefore, to be in reality nothing more than the 
abstractive operation of the intellect. 

Thus far, however, no one school has been able to prove to 
the satisfaction of the others the truth of its own particular 
system. It appears that there is an element of truth in each, 
and that a more correct answer to the question, what 1s mathe- 
matics? lies in a coordination from a broader scope. This 
view is supported by the fact that underlying all the disagree- 
ment between the schools there is more accord than is at first 


apparent. 


THE POSTULATIONAL SCHOOL 


As early as 300 B.C. the work of the modern postulational 
school was foreshadowed by Euclid. He did, in fact, put 
geometry on a basis not unlike the method of the postulational 
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school of today. More recent predecessors are to be found in 
Lobatchewsky and Riemann with their non-Euclidean 
geometries. But the real interest in the development along 
these lines did not come until the beginning of the present 


century. 


Among the more prominent exponents of this school we 
find E. H. Moore, O. Veblen and E. V. Huntington. The 
first mentioned did extensive work in the field of General 


Analysis and indeed attained great prominence. 


Veblen, in 


collaboration with Young, formulated a postulational theory 
for geometry. And Huntington has been in the forefront in 
the study of logistics and algebra from the postulational stand- 
point. This division of labor is characteristic of this school 
for they hold that each of the different branches of mathe- 
matics has its own peculiar set of axioms as a starting point. 
As not every proposition of a science can be proved by a 
strict demonstration,’ the postulationists claim that the starting 
point of the various branches of mathematics must be a set of 
postulates together with the terms undefinable in the system. 
They wish to make the statement of these postulates as ex- 
plicit as possible and at the same time to reduce their number 
toa minimum. Moreover, these postulates must have logical 
consistency, that is to say, they cannot be self-contradictory in 
their original statement nor can they lead to contradictory 


propositions. 


It is also desired to make these postulates independent, since 
independence renders the statement more compact, freeing 
the postulates from statements which may be deduced from 
the others as theorems. This latter, however, would not in- 
volve any logical fallacy, but by independence the number of 


postulates to be judged true or false is reduced. 


Categoricalness is another characteristic highly desired at 
times by the members of this school. Briefly, we may say that 
a set of postulates is categorical if it forms the foundation for 


———— 


1As St. Thomas says: “Manifestum est quod mon est uniuscujusque scientiae 


demonstrare principia sua propria. (Comm. in Post. Anal. Arist., lib. I, lect. 17.) 
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essentially one branch of mathematics only, while it is termed 
non-categorical if it can serve as a foundation of two or more 
essentially different branches of mathematics. This char- 
acteristic is not essential to the system of this school, indeed in 
some cases it is not wanted at all. 

The members of the school assume the validity of deductive 
logic without analyzing it. From the postulates which have 
been shown consistent by exhibiting concrete interpretations 
which satisfy them, they proceed to the development of their 
mathematics by means of deductive reasoning. 

Readers who are interested in the details of the development 
according to the postulational method may consult E. H. 
Moore’s General Analysis.’ Technical difficulties forbid their 
presentation here. 

In the postulationist scheme, a set of postulates is shown to 
be consistent by exhibiting a concrete example of their. ful- 
filment. This concrete interpretation gives them (the postu- 
lationists) the basis for proceeding with the development of 
the theorems founded on the postulates. Any other system 
that fulfils the requirements of the postulates is likewise held 
to be consistent and the theorems derived in the abstract 
development are applied according to the necessary reinter- 
pretation in terms of the new concrete fundamental ideas. 

Leaving the discussion of the value of this system to a later 
section, the program of the postulational school may be out- 
lined as follows :° 


The first concern of the school is to establish consistent sets of postulates 
for various mathematical sciences. It is usually desirable that a set of pos- 





2General Analysis, Part I. The Algebra of Matrices. By E. H. Moore with the 
cooperation of R. W. Barnard. Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, Vol. 1, 1935. 

This work is an authoritative presentation of the postulationist method. It con- 
tains not only the work of Moore, but also numerous advances due to R. W. Barnard. 
Recently (Proc. Nat. Acad. Scien., Vol. 22 (1936), pp. 291-296), Huntington gave 
Mathematical Postulates for the Logical Operations of Assertion, Conjunction, 
Negation and Equality which might prove instructive to interested readers. 

3Stabler, E. Russell, “An Interpretation and Comparison of three schools of thought 
in the Foundations of Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, Vol. XXVIII, p. 13. 
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tulates be independent, and sometimes a set is desired to be categorical, some- 
times non-categorical. It is notable that in establishing consistency, inde- 
pendence and categoricalness, the proofs depend first, on the abstract nature 
of the postulates when the undefined terms are treated as abstract symbols; 
second, on the possibility of interpreting the undefined terms, and hence 
the postulates, in many concrete ways having psychological or intuitive sig- 
nificance ; third, on a process of judging that these postulates are satisfied or 
not satisfied for a given concrete interpretation or system; and fourth, on 
an assumption that each of the concrete systems used is self-consistent. 


THE LOGICAL SCHOOL 


The logical school in mathematics was first inaugurated 
with the work of Frege* and later with that of the Italian 
logicians under Peano.* 

The great advances of this school were made by Russell and 
Whitehead in the early part of the present century by the 
publication of the first volumes of the Principia Mathe- 
matica. F. P. Ramsey, the English logician, also contributed 
greatly to the advancement of the school by excellent articles 
on their theory.° 

It is a central tenet of this school that mathematics forms 
an integral part of logic and as a consequence the members of 
this school hold that the search for the foundations of mathe- 
matical science must be made in logical theory. By the con- 
struction of a symbolic logic, they hope to proceed with the 
development of the science of mathematics. That mathe- 
matics 1s an extension of formal logic is the fundamental 
thesis of this school, as the words of Russell clearly show:’ 


It has now become wholly impossible to draw a line between the two 
(mathematics and logic) ; in fact, the two are one. They differ as boy and 
man: logic is the youth of mathematics and mathematics is the manhood of 

4Grundlagen der Arithmetik, 1884 and Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, Vol. I, 1893. 

5Formulaire de Mathématiques, Turin (1895-1908). This was a series of five 
volumes to which Peano was the chief contributor. 

6Among these are included: “The Foundations of Mathematics,” Proc. Lond. Math. 
Soc., ser. 2, Vol. 25, pt. 5, pp. 338-384; “Mathematical Logic,” Math. Gazette, Vol. 
13 pp. 185-194. 

TRussell, Bertrand, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, London, 2nd ed., 1924, 
pp. 194-195. 
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logic. . . . The proof of their identity is, of course, a matter of detail; 
starting with premises which would be universally admitted to belong to 
logic and arriving by deduction at results which obviously belong to mathe- 
matics, we find that there is no point at which a sharp line can be drawn 
with logic to the left and mathematics to the right. 


In other words, “mathematics is claimed to be a development 
out of logic—in terms of /ogical concepts, from logical prin- 
ciples, and by use of logical principles.” 

According to the logicians the starting point of mathematics 
is to be found in a set of primitive ideas and primitive propo- 
sitions of logic, which are expressed in a symbolic form to 
facilitate development and to avoid mistakes due to changes 
in the shades of meaning of the language used. As these 
primitive ideas and primitive propositions are true proposi- 
tions of logic the criteria of the postulational school need not 
be applied for ascertaining consistency. ‘They are accepted 
without further question. 

Proceeding by deductive reasoning and by a process of 
definition from the primitive ideas of logic, they wish to estab- 
lish the whole of mathematical theory. Their use of intricate 
symbolism in this development has brought criticism from not 
a few, but to these they answer that the symbolism is a neces- 
sary and economical instrument of thought and in turn charge 
their critics with sluggishness and laziness for not attempting 
to learn the symbolic method. 

An excellent exposition of the development of the theory in 
accord with the logical scheme may be found in 4 Survey of 
Symbolic Logic by C. 1. Lewis.” This work not only gives a 
very complete history of the development of the symbolic 
logic, but also, in Chapter VI, very adequately discusses the 
relation between symbolic logic, logistic and mathematical 
method. Very complete bibliographical references may also 
be secured in this volume. 


84 Survey of Symbolic Logic. C. I. Lewis. University of California Press. The 
reader might also wish to consult Eaton, R., General Logic; Chapman and Henle, 
Fundamentals of Modern Logic in which are contained treatments of symbolic logic 


which are very satisfactory. 
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We may say in summary that the logical development of 
mathematics calls for an analysis of the mathematical con- 
cepts and for their expression in terms of logical propositions 
and logical ideas represented by a symbolic notation. Then 
from these symbolic statements the school proceeds to deduce 
the mathematical propositions, the truth of which (in as far 
as they have it) is assured since these mathematical proposi- 
tions are based on true propositions and ideas of logic. 


THE FORMALIST SCHOOL 


The formalist school, led by David Hilbert and numbering 
among its followers such men as Zermelo, von Neumann, 
Ackermann and Bernays, is in many respects the most difficult 
to analyze. An exact understanding and a correct interpreta- 
tion of the principles of this school are not easily obtained. It 
was not until 1934 that an authoritative and comprehensive 
statement of the formalist program was first presented to the 
mathematical public.’ Previous to this date the formalist 
scheme had been presented in an incomplete and fragmentary 
form. 

Hilbert has been severely criticized for many of his views 
on mathematics. This is due without doubt to that interpreta- 
tion of the formalist program which accuses Hilbert of reduc- 
ing mathematics to a “game played with meaningless marks 
on paper.” We have from E. T. Bell:” 

Mathematics, according to David Hilbert (1862—), is a game played 
according to certain simple rules with meaningless marks on paper. . . . The 


meaning of mathematics has nothing to do with the game and mathematicians 
pass out of their proper domain when they attempt to give the marks meanings. 


To these criticisms that the formalists make mathematics 
degenerate into a game, Hilbert replies that the formalist pro- 
gram may be called a game if so desired, but indicates that it 
is a game that has a more serious purpose, both for mathe- 





9Hilbert, D. and Bernays, P., Grundlagen der Mathematik, Erster Band, Berlin, 
1934. 
Bell E. T., The Queen of the Sciences, Baltimore, 1931, p. 21. 
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matics and for philosophy, than the mere playing of it. As 
Stabler says:" 


The purpose of the formalized procedure is not to make mathematics an 
arbitrary game with meaningless marks, but rather to render the logical 
structure of existing mathematics more secure, by making it more definitely 
objective. 

This viewpoint on the “meaningless marks” notion is similar 
to that expressed by Black in a recent publication.” 

According to the formalists the search for foundations in 
mathematics is not to be made in logic but in certain pre- 
logical or pre-mathematical symbols which are preliminary to 
logical thinking and concerning which we have intuitive 
knowledge. Relying on their intuitive knowledge of the 
marks as marks (an sich), the formalists proceed by formal 
argumentation, according to definite rules, to establish their 
ideal propositions from previously listed axioms. Hilbert 
contends that these axioms are images of thought occurring 
in mathematics. The machinery necessary for this formalized 
procedure is supplied by the Bewetstheorie, by which he 
understands a set of formal operations on sets of marks in- 
volved in the axioms in accord with our intuitive knowledge 
of the symbols as such. 

The nature of the formalist axioms is of too technical a type 
to be explained in this paper. It must suffice to refer the 
reader to more complete sources.” 


THE INTUITIONIST SCHOOL 


The intuitionist school (or finitist, as it is sometimes called) 
is probably the most difficult to understand and explain. This 
is due partly to the obscurity which abounds in its publica- 
tions and partly to the scarcity of its “official” pronounce- 
ments. 





Stabler, E. Russell, loc. cit., p. 29. 

12Black, Max, The Nature of Mathematics: A Critical Survey, London and New 
York, 1933, pp. 8-9. 

13Cf. the book by Hilbert and Bernays cited above, and also Heyting, A., 
“Mathematische Grundlagenforschung Intuitionismus-Beweistheorie,” Ergebnisse der 
Mathematik und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 3 band, heft 4, pp. 29 ff. 
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In what is probably the best exposition of the intuitionist 
point of view, Heyting enunciates the underlying principles 
which must be borne in mind when studying their program. 
He writes (translation mine) :“ 


We class as Intuitionists those mathematicians who agree with the follow- 
ing fundamental propositions: 1. Mathematics has a meaning not only as 
regards form, but also as regards content. 2. The objects of mathematical 
knowledge are immediately grasped by the mind; hence mathematical knowl- 
edge is independent of experience. 


With these thoughts in mind we can proceed to a better 
understanding of the intuitionist scheme as it affects the 
foundations of mathematics. 

For Brouwer and his followers mathematics is a “construc- 
tion process,” a building up of the principles of mathematics 
relying on the faculty of the Intuition.” This faculty of the 
Intuition enables the mathematician to enter into a close rela- 
tion with the determinate complex situations about him and 
then to build up a mathematical system. However, according 
to Brouwer, this faculty (the Zntuttion) can be so trained as to | 
build up mathematical systems without direct reference to 
reality. Moreover for them there is not any precise statement 
of the admissible fundamental concepts possible, for they say 
that this would involve reasoning in a circle since the concept 
of statement contains a note essentially mathematical.” Hence 
comes the difficulty of formulating the exact nature of their 
program. 

Another important point of departure in Brouwer’s philoso- 
phy of mathematics is his denial of validity to the /aw of the 
excluded middle (which asserts that every proposition is 
either true or false) when applied to infinite systems. Accord- 
ing to Brouwer, it is uncertain whether for a given infinite 
system either the “construction” or the “obstruction” can be 
definitely established. And therefore it is equally uncertain 





l4Heyting, op. cit., p. 3. 
15Tbid., p. 11 and p. 65. 
16Tbid., p. 12. 
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whether the /aw of the excluded middle is valid in such a case. 
Some interpreters understand this position in such a way that 
“there is, according to Brouwer, a third alternative for propo- 
sitions, that of being neither true nor false. And such is not 
a subjective state of ignorance but logical objective fact.’ 
However this explanation’ of Brouwer’s position is not 
accepted by all his interpreters.” 

And to conclude the discussion of this school of mathe- 
matical thought, according to Brouwer, pure mathematics is 
.a free creation of the understanding and has of itself _no-rela- 
tion to the data of experience.” 
~ This, however, must be understood in the light of what was 
said above concerning the operation of the faculty of the 
Intuition, namely, that this faculty must be systematically 
trained before it can build up mathematical systems without 


direct reference to experience. 


CRITICAL SUMMARY 


In reviewing the philosophical antecedents of these theories, 
we are almost tempted to seek a nationalistic interpretation. 
And this seems to be not without some foundation. The 
pragmatic nature of the postulational school appears to be 
founded in the pragmatism so generally characteristic of 
American philosophy, if I may say this without incurring the 
anathema of students of the history of philosophy. The Neo- 
Realism of Bertrand Russell, which is prominent in modern 
English philosophical thought, is the immediate motive force 
of the logical school—Russell being one of its fathers. The 
Kantian influence, with its attendant separation of the Pure 





17Ambrose, Alice, “Finitism in Mathematics,” Mind, Vol. XLIV (1935), p. 196, cf. 
also ibid., p. 189 and Errera and Barzin, “Sur la logique de M. Brouwer,” Bull. de 
Acad. Roy. de Belg., Classe des Sciences, 1927, p. 59. (A resume of this may be 
found reprinted in Borel’s Théorie des Fonctions, 3rd ed., pp. 283-285.) 

18Cf. Alonzo Church, “On the Law of the Excluded Middle,” Bull. Amer. Math. 
Soc., Vol. 34 (1928), pp. 75-78 and C. H. Langford, “Concerning Logical Principles,” 
ibid., pp. 573-582. 

19Heyting, op. cit., p. 67. 
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and the Practical Reasons, is evident in the mathematical and 
metamathematical division of the German formalist pro- 
gram. And, finally, the Intuition of Brouwer (despite the 
influence of Kant) together with his “construction-process” 
view of mathematics seems to be the direct outgrowth of that 
spirit of French philosophy which produced the é/an-vital of 
Bergson and his ever dynamic, never static, view of conscious- 
ness. These thoughts are pregnant with meaning and pro- 
vocative of discussion. Indeed, the consideration of the 
philosophical backgrounds could give us an excellent basis 
for criticism of the theories. Yet this might lead to error, for, 
no matter how alluring they may be, appearances are often 
deceiving. Hence, to avoid this difficulty, we shall discuss in 
this article two particular phases of the theories presented— 
starting point and truth. To extend the discussion to other 
aspects would increase the paper beyond reasonable bounds. 

As should be obvious from the discussion in the preceding 
sections there is only a difference of degree (not an essential 
difference) in the first three schools—the postulational, the 
logical and the formalist. Each calls for assumptions and 
undefined terms from which the whole of the theory is 
developed. Which of the three, considered as an analytic 
theory, is to be preferred as a starting point of mathematical 
science is not immediately apparent. Probably all three, 
when sufficiently systematized, would prove equally satisfac- 
tory. But as Father Hoenen remarks in regard to the formalist 
program, and his words may with equal justice be said of the 
postulational and logical schemes :” 


Science has certainly traveled by other roads than that marked out by 
axiomatics. In short it has failed as a foundation for science, and has not 
even attempted to explain the origin. Axiomatics as theory of knowledge 
of first principles is utterly worthless. (Italics mine.) 


Yet we must not be too rigorous in our demands. Certainly 
in their attempt to reduce the fundamental principles of 





2°Hoenen, Pierre, “A Field of Research for Scholasticism,” Modern Schoolman, 
Vol. XII, p. 17. 
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mathematics to a minimum they have rendered a great service 
to mathematics and also to philosophy. Although they may 
Dot have given an epistemological basis for the origin of the 
soricepts, could not that be very easily supplied once their 
work is perfected? There seems to be not much difficulty on 
that score. As Maritain writes :” 


For mathematics, experience has only a pre-scientific function in the sense 
that if we had never seen a ring or a stick, we would not have formed the 
notion of a circle or a straight line. . . . But once in possession of these 
notions, in virtue of the abstractive power of the intellect, they present to 
us objects of thought in themselves independent of experience, so independent 
of experience that we can generalize them analogically, abandoning the in- 
tuitive scheme in which they were first manifested. 


Could not such a system serve as the epistemological basis 
for the other schools, they being considered as analytical 
theories? 

We might outline some such scheme as follows: (i) The 
intellect by its abstractive operation obtains from the sensible 
plane characteristics which are essentially mathematical.” 
(Here there might be some difficulty, for all are not in agree- 
ment as to what is the exact nature of mathematical objects, 
but at least each one could abstract such notes as he considers 
mathematical.) (ii) Then the mathematician may combine 
these notes in various ways to obtain the starting points or 
fundamental axioms of various branches of mathematics, tak- 
ing care that they are compatible (this latter point belongs to 
the discussion of truth in mathematics and how it can be 
attained will be discussed later).” (iii) These notes may also 
be given an extended analogical meaning, thereby making pos- 
sible schemes of mathematical treatment that are verifiable 
not directly but only analogically in the imaginative intuition. 
Such systems will then not have a literal interpretation, for 





21Maritain, Jacques, Les Degrés du Savior, Paris, 1932, pp. 107-108. Here Maritain 
also gives a diagrammatic explanation which is very instructive. 

22§. Th. Comm. in Post. Anal. Arist., U1, ix, 5; and also S. Th. Comm. in Phys. 
Arist., Ul, iii, 5. 
23§. Th. Comm. in Peri. Herm. Arist., I, iii, 4. 
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example, in mathematical physics, but only an operational or 
analogical significance which, however, will not be without 
value. 

This outlined plan, as it appears to me, in no way conflicts 
very radically with any of the schools of mathematical 
thought. Rather this manner of obtaining the fundamental 
assumptions of mathematics, be they mathematical or logical 
or pre-mathematical and pre-logical, will serve as an 
epistemological basis upon which can be built a sound theory 
of mathematics. We may, then, use the postulational or the 
logical or the axiomatic schemes as analytical theories in the 
sense of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas.“ Without it, how- 
ever, the fundamental assumptions and the consequent devel- 
opment (either postulational or logical or formalist) becomes 
an empty shell, a highly complicated structure without a base. 
By themselves the different foundation schemes are not worthy 
of the name, for they offer no explanation of the true first 
principles, the epistemological basis upon which the huge 
analytical edifice is to be raised. But with it the process is 
complete, for by the scheme outlined above we have a solid 
epistemological foundation for the development of mathe- 
matical theory. 

The intuitionist, basing his mathematics on the fundamental 
mathematical intuition, which he says “is nothing more than 
the ability to consider as distinct the fixed concepts and con- 
clusions which appear regularly in our ordinary thoughts’ 
is perhaps in a better position to give a truly epistemological 
explanation for the origin of mathematical science. His 
scheme fits in very neatly with the one outlined above. For 
his use of the mathematical intuition seems to be nothing more 
than a rebaptizing of the abstractive operation of the intel- 
lect.“ There are, however, some developments in this pro- 
gram which cannot be accepted as will be pointed out later. 

Coming finally to the discussion of truth in mathematics, 





24Vid. passim, Post. Anal. of Aristotle and Aquinas’ commentary on the same. 
25Heyting, op. cit., p. 12. 
26Cf. also Maritain, Les Degrés du Savior and his Introduction to Philosophy, Eng. 


trans., footnote, p. 163. 
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we find the opinion of the members of the first three schools 
almost universally expressed in words such as these :” 


No one of the three schools can claim that the theorems of mathematics, 
or of logic, are absolutely true. Whether the postulates are logical or mathe- 
matical, the theorems are true at most in relation to the postulates and in 
relation to the further methods or rules of deductive procedure used, no matter 
whether such rules are tacitly taken for granted or are stated formally or 
informally. 


Obviously the writer of this is forgetting that the principles of 
logic flow directly from a true theory of being. They are not 
mere assertions made without a firm foundation. The /aws of 
thought are the direct counterpart of the /aws of being.” 
From the consideration of “being” and its negation, “non- 
being,” we have immediately and with absolute certitude the 
principle of identity, the principle of contradiction, the law 
of the excluded middle, etc., which are fundamental in logic. 
These give us a method of procedure once we have established 
the “truth” of the objects upon which it is to be used. For 
these latter we must establish a kind of ontological truth (con- 
formity of an object with the mental act) which we will dis- 
cuss a little later. 

For Brouwer, “truth” in mathematics is synonomous with 
“constructibility,”’ that is to say, we must give a direct con- 
structive proof for every proposition, and consequently in 
Brouwer’s scheme the indirect proof of reductio ad absurdum 
is frowned down upon. With this in mind, Brouwer’s denial 
of validity in certain cases to the Jaw of the excluded middle 
is not unintelligible. For, obviously, we are not always able 
to give a direct demonstration of every truth. But we have a 
quarrel with his definition of truth.” We should rather hold 
that the question of truth in mathematics refers to the question 
of existence (either possible or of the mind). By this we 





27Stabler, loc. cit., p. 32. This view is also presented by E. T. Bell in his very 
cynical book, The Search for Truth (pub. 1934). 

28The reader might consult with profit the article by C. H. Langford cited in note 18. 

22f. T. Bell in his book, The Search for Truth, seems to fall into the same error 
when he writes (p. 260): The contradictions that have been a thorn in the flesh of 
mathematics . . . may .. . be obviated by giving up our obstinate insistence that a 
particular assertion is necessarily “true” or “false”; instead, we may label it 
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mean that the object of mathematical truth need not have the 
reality of a chair or a horse, but only have that reality which 
is attributed to those beings which can exist (although de 
facto they do not) or to beings which (although they cannot 
exist as they are considered, e.g., universal or abstract ideas) 
are consistent and have some foundation in reality, either 
direct or analogical. As Maritain so well writes :” 


In the mathematical order, the question An est pertains to the ideal exist- 
ence (either possible or of the mind) of the being under consideration. . . . 
The ancients taught that in mathematics the judgment—by which one obtains 
knowledge—does not lead to the sensible, but to the imaginable. We do not 
mean that each of the conclusions established need be verified directly in the 
imaginative intuition: they must be verified either directly or analogically, 
that is to say according as they can be constructed in the intuition or as they 
belong to a system of notions (as for example, the non-euclidean, non-archi- 
median geometries, etc.) derived from a system of notions constructible in 
the intuition (as euclidean geometry) and can find in this system an analogical 
interpretation. 


To this position Brouwer would undoubtedly reply that 
existence without constructibility is meaningless, which is an 
answer we could not accept.” The “ontological truth” of the 
fundamental propositions or axioms, in so far as it may be so 
called, may be obtained in various ways. We can at times 
establish it by the mere analysis of the fundamental concepts, 
that is to say, by establishing the sociability of the component 
notes or characteristics (the intrinsic possibility) of the 
scheme. This suffices to make certain the ideal existence re- 
ferred to above. But, it is perhaps the most difficult method 
and obviously cannot always be applied with absolute certi- 
tude, particularly in more complex situations. However, 
there exists another means mentioned by Maritain” which is 
available for establishing consistency or intrinsic possibility, 





“undetermined” (as is done in a three-valued logic) and proceed to consistent 
deductions. Obviously Bell is here confusing the subjective state of our knowledge of 
the fact with the objective fact itself. 

30Maritain, Les Degrés du Savior, pp. 108-110. 

31Vid. Borel, E., Théories des Fonctions, 3rd. ed., Note VII, “Pour et contre la 
logique empirique.” ‘This note contains reprints of a series of articles on the logic 
of Brouwer which are very elucidating. 
32Vid. supra. Note 30. 
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“that is to say according as they [the propositions] can be con- 
structed in the intuition or as they belong to a system of 
notions .. . derived from a system of notions constructible in 
the intuition ... and can find in this system an analogical in- 
terpretation.” This furnishes us with a simple scheme which 
may be applied in practically every case and one which affords 
a considerable amount of satisfaction to the intellect. But in 
any case the truth of the system must be based, in the last 
analysis, on the “ipsa rei cognoscendae objectiva evidentia,” 
which is the universal criterion and ultimate motive for all 
certitude. 
MUucH REMAINS To BE DONE 


There are many other points which might be investigated 
with profit: method, adequate object, etc. All these are not 
without their philosophical implications, but to discuss them 
all adequately from the scholastic standpoint would require 
more space than is available. 

These pages, undoubtedly, show that mathematicians are 
generally impatient with certain lacunae in their science and 
are striving to overcome them. They realize (to paraphrase 
the words of St. Thomas) “inventum mathematicum semper 
perfectible.” If scholastic philosophers were to neglect en- 
tirely the study of the topic briefly treated here, they would be 
guilty of grossly betraying a charge imposed by their masters, 
Aristotle and Aquinas. We echo the words of Maritain :® 


The enormous progress made by modern mathematicians has rendered 
more indispensable than ever before the philosophic study of first principles 
of the mathematical sciences, which alone can provide a rational account of 
the true nature of mathematical abstraction and the mental objects which 
it considers, the properties and mutual relationships of the continuous and 
the discontinuous, the real meaning of surds and transfinite numbers, the 
infinitesimal, non-euclidean space, etc., and finally the validity of mathe- 
matical transcripts of physical reality, and of such hypotheses, for example, 
as the theory of relativity. 


Truly it is a “field of research for scholasticism’—one that 
should be cultivated with zeal and insight. 





337ntrod. to Phil., p. 164. 














Unity of the Mystical Body 


W. J. McGarry, S.J., PH.D., S.T.D. 


a brief attempt was made to define who are the members 

of the Church of Christ and to determine what is the 
invisible unifying element of the Church on earth. It was 
assumed that the Church of Christ is His Mystical Body 
and that in her we easily distinguish a visible element or body 
(her multitudes of men) and an invisible element or soul, 
giving texture, consistency and life to her body. 

About the soul of the Church we recalled that certainty on 
the point is not obtainable in theological sources. Yet one of 
two opinions is true: the soul of the Church is either the 
sanctifying grace in her members, or it is the Holy Ghost. The 
more probable theological opinion, in fact the one which is — 
almost certain, is that the Holy Ghost is the soul of the 
Church, the Third Person being used appropriatively for the 
Triune God. 

This marking out of theological assertions as certain or 
probable may appear tedious or futile or pedantic. Yet com- 
mon sense proves that it is necessary. Especially is this true in 
the present discussion. For the solution of the question of 
what makes the Church one living organism must be the 
starting point of any understanding of how she is united as one 
living Mystical Body with Christ her Head. 

Precisely because the doctrine to be explained is profound, 
difficult and in places obscure, it is all the more necessary to 
keep the issue always ciear. Again, many metaphorical terms 
occur in the discussion of this doctrine and many words are 


[ the foregoing article on the Mystical Body of Christ’ 





1THouGHT, March, 1937, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 64-77. 
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used in analogous senses. Honesty of mind compels us to 
recognize the exact sense in which they ought to be understood. 
Not a little error has resulted from too liberal interpretations 
of certain figures of speech. If, then, we have to explain a 
union, wholly supernatural and in certain of its features be- 
yond the range of our human minds, let us keep the foregoing 
elements clear and thus we may enter upon a consideration of 
the various sorts of union. 


UNIONS, MATERIAL AND MORAL 


Everyone recognizes the living unity of a plant or of an 
animal or of a man. It is a physical unity. Again all admit 
the unity of a family or of a state. It is a moral unity, since 
its being depends on the action of several individual wills 
working together for a definite purpose under a legitimate 
form of authority. Both of the above unions are real, i.e., 
they exist outside our minds and quite independently of our 
thinking about them. Let us remark here the reality of moral 
unions quite apart from any capacity they have of being 
measured by calipers. For a// which is real is not necessarily 
sensible or palpable or measurable. In a word, there are 
unions material and unions supra-material, and both are real. 

Obviously the union of Christ and His Church is not a 
material one. Yet it is compared with the vine; here then we 
have an analogy expressing the tremendous reality of the in- 
fluence of the Head on the members. Christ emphasized the 
fact in this parable that the union between Himself and His 
members is very real; but obviously He did not mean a 
material oneness. 

If therefore we seek the category to which the union of 
Christ and men belongs we will find it among moral unions 
and not physical ones. We see that we come upon many 
elements in this holy union which correspond to features found 
in society or in the state. But we also note other features 
which prove how insufficiently we describe Christ’s union 
with us, if we stop at the comparison of it and the state. For 
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we note that the family and state are natural societies. ‘That 
is, human nature instinctively bids man to join them, confers 
on him through them the means to gain his ends and even 
regulates man’s conduct in them for his own temporal and 
eternal betterment. Now the union of Christ and men ob- 
viously was never a mere natural union. Its very being 
depends on the Incarnation of the Son of God. The Incarna- 
tion is an event which nature could await, obedient to infinite 
power; but it could not compel, enact or even desire it. In 
origin at least the mytical union is on a plane above any mere 
natural union. 

Thus, even if we regard the union of Christ and men as a 
moral union we must place it in a category above that of the 
state and family. We can make out similar features in both— 
multitudes of men, harmonious impulses and actions of the 
wills of the members, a common striving for the purposes held 
out and the dominant force of authority invested in human 
persons. But even in these similar features the basic difference 
pointed out above obtains. Moreover even if nothing more 
than this fundamental divergence of nature and supernature 
were discernible, even if corresponding elements were squarely 
and univocally parallel, one could scarcely be content to rest 
the question here by stating that the union of Christ and the 
Church is a moral union in the supernatural order. Described 
in its lowest terms it is this at least; but this view will shortly 
appear to be quite inadequate. 

In some respects there is a square parallel between the 
natural state and the theocratic monarchy of Israel in the Old 
Testament. In it authority descended on a Davidic King and 
this through the voice of God openly heard and recognized ; 
in the state this authority comes to the ruler from God indeed, 
not however revealing but regulating men through creation’s 
own laws. Again, in Israel, commands, policies, judgments 
and laws were often spoken through the prophets, the spokes- 
men of God. In the state the legislative, executive and judicial 
departments are indeed sustained by God but the direct voice 


of His prophet is not heard. 
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Israel obviously differed from other states because of her 
patently divine guidance and thus one might not rest satis- 
fied with the parallel between Israel and the ordinary natural 
state. But even if this parallel were flatly square, it is clear 
that the Church united to Christ is immeasurably above Israel 
in dignity, intimacy and excellence of union. On considering 
the case of the Israelitic monarchy, then, one is less satisfied 
with such a restrictive description of the union of Christ and 
the Church as is conveyed by calling it a mere moral union 
in the supernatural order. We must think of it as something 
far higher and far more sublime. 

We are led to the same conclusion if we consider that in the 
mystical union between Christ and the Church there are tre- 
mendous supernatural realities present. These may be per- 
ceived by comparing the naturalization of an immigrant and 
the birth of a Christian. In both processes a unification results 
which is supra-material and real. If the process of making 
an immigrant a citizen results in a moral unity between him 
and the state, and yet as a process is infinitely inferior to the 
Christianization of fallen man, then correspondingly the in- 
corporation of men in Christ will far transcend merely moral 
unity. 

Naturalization makes the immigrant a citizen, i.e., it sets 
up in him a moral relationship to the state and its authority; 
a certain moral quality attaches to him now which he did not 
have, and it is just as real a quality as would affect him if at 
two o’clock he was single and at two one a married man, or 
if at dawn he was pale and at sunset sunburned. 

But that is all. He has not by that process, let us say, all 
the inherent qualities and attitude of mind of the American 
spirit and genius. He has not lived in himself all the reverses 
and triumphs of the nation with which he is now one; natur- 
alization has not duplicated in him the fortunes of the 
country’s history; he has not lived the lives of its heroes and 
founders, nor is he automatically clothed inwardly with the 
habits, virtues and grand majesty of the unity of which he is 
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now part. It is said that the American spirit is the light of 
Western progress; but the immigrant is not such a light. 
Truly America struggled through the agony of schism in the 
Civil War; but the immigrant has not thus suffered. In a 
word, naturalization has not produced in the immigant the 
qualities of ‘he nation’s majestic and inner dignity nor redupli- 
cated in his life the vicissitudes of her history. But Christiani- 
zation of the fallen man has done precisely this. 


ALTER CHRISTUS CHRISTIANUS 


We were all born aliens to Christ; we are all immigrants 
who have come to the Christian commonwealth. Baptism or 
naturalization has done all at least that the same process does 
in the state. But more than this, the incorporation of man into 
Christ (1) reproduces in the new-born Christian the inward 
qualities of the majesty of the Godhood, and (2) as a process 
reduplicates Christ’s own life in each Christian. In being and 
in biography Christians are other Christs. 

Christ is truth (Jo. xiv, 6) eternal truth, inwardly truth 
and utterly truth in being, gesture and message. Now He 
says of His diciples: “For them do I sanctify myself that 
they also may be sanctified in truth” (Jo. xvii, 9), i.e., dedi- 
cated and supernaturalized by His own truth communicated 
to their souls. Christ is the light of the world (Jo. viii, 12), 
and “you [Christians] are light in the Lord; walk then as 
children of light, for the fruit of the light is in all goodness 
and justice and truth” (Eph. v, 8). Christ is absolute perfec- 
tion and intimately and ineffably one with the Father. And 
He prayed that Christians “may be one, as Thou, Father in me 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us . . . that they 
may be one as we also are one, I in them and Thou in me that 
they may be made perfect in one” (Jo. xvii, 21 ff.). 

It would not be difficult to mark down each divine and 
human attribute of Christ the God-man and to find in Holy 
Scripture, especia!ly in Christ’s discourses in St. John’s Gospel 
and in St. Paul’s letters, the same attributes predicated of 
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Christians. But obviously the long theological exposition of 
the texts must be foregone here. Yet in all this most bold and 
sublime assertion of most intimate union between Christ and 
men there is never once the least trace of pantheistic confusion. 
The attributes in the Christian are finite and created; in God 
they are infinite and increate. In God they are God and the 
divine nature itself; in Christians they are attributes received, 
communicated and shared. They are similar, not identical; 
they are analogous, not univocal. As God Christ has all the 
inward majesty of God utterly and absolutely in being, essence 
and property; as Man in His created human nature He was 
ineffably sanctified by the substantial divine sanctity. In 
Christians participation in these qualities of divine holiness 
must be infinitely lower though they are divinely real and 
unutterably sublime. 

Now if Christians on becoming such are somehow given 
the being and qualities of Christ the God-man, then a similar 
life’s history must follow this gift. For if a being is born a 
man, then the lot of humanity is his; if a rabbit, then he lives 
that hazardous life of lettuce and escapes; if a plant, then the 
being may perfume a rose-garden or add to the miasma of 
a swamp. But always the fortunes, passions, actions and 
effects of any being will follow upon its nature. If the 
Christian, then, acquires a new nature through Christ and 
in Christ, the biography of Christ must be somehow redupli- 
cated in him. If the new nature acquired is not identical but 
similar to Christ’s, then his biography is not an identical 
replication of Christ’s life but one similar to it. 

Now the Christian cannot be before the moment of the 
redemption. Hence any living of Christ’s life must begin with 
the hour of Christ’s passion and death. St. Paul conceived it 
this way. Christ came to earth in the nature of man, of unre- 
deemed man; He became man’s brother and loved him; He 
became his priest and offered Himself in sacrifice for him. 
Christ marched this erring and unredeemed brother to Cal- 
vary with Himself. And it was Christ’s effective will in the 
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matter that wrought this solidarity between Himself and other 
men who were subject utterly to the whims and forces of flesh, 
sin, Satan and death. 

Christ said in effect to this lost unredeemed brother: You 
will come with me and be nailed on the cross with me. When 
I die physically you will die as the slave of sin, Satan, flesh 
and death. You will lie with me in the grave. When I arise, 
you arise; when I ascend to the Father, you ascend; when | 
sit in glory, you sit in glory; when I judge, you judge. Now 
is this enactment of Christ’s will merely poetry or metaphor 
or rhetorical graciosity? Or is this reduplication of His own 
life from the cross onward a somehow real replication at the 
moment when the unredeemed brother becomes a Christian? 
Is being another Christ a real thing or is it obscure 
poetization? 

St. Paul says that it is real. For “our old man is crucified 
with him that the body of sin may be destroyed” (Rom. vi, 6). 
There is reality here; actually no adverse power can force 
redeemed man to sin; but before the redemptive power affects 
man, he was the plaything of malignant forces. When Christ — 
died physically, we died mystically. But how? When is this 
moment in our own physical lives? At Baptism. “Know you 
not that we who are baptized in Christ Jesus [Greek: into 
Christ Jesus] are baptized in his death [Greek: into his 
death] ; for we are buried together with him by baptism into 
death” (Rom. vi, 3). Baptism is our mystical death into His 
physical death. He died actually in April, 33; we as subjects 
of sin and Satan die really at the moment of our Baptism. 
This real death of ours is called mystical; it is as real as is the 
expulsion of all sin and of all subjection to sinful forces. 

But positive effects also occur in Baptism. For “God even 
when we were dead in our sins hath quickened us together in 
Christ and hath raised us up together and hath made us sit 
together in the heavenly places through Christ Jesus” (Eph. 
ii, + ff.). I remark that the tenses here are past and that in 
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the Greek the “together” is a unit with the verb.” Now St. 
Paul often speaks of our future resurrection and he means 
the resurrection of the body which is a real and physical event 
of the future. But in this and similar passages he is speaking 
of a past quickening or vivification, of a past resurrection and 
of a past ascension together and in Christ. He is speaking of 
something already accomplished in Christians, already 
achieved, valid, real and effective. These are mystical reali- 
ties which have occurred in our lives. 

Now the Church is born of Christ not as a full-grown multi- 
tude. It began when Christ redeemed individuals by this 
internal invisible process and commanded His disciples to set 
up their external authority as a supernatural society. Each 
Christian addicted and incorporated into this commonwealth 
entered it through the process of the replication of Christ’s 
death, burial, resurrection, ascension and enthronement in 
glory. Since this process is completed mystically at the 
moment when Baptism wrought the triple tie of our member- 
ship, since mystically at that moment we have ascended to 
Heaven with and in Christ, we must therefore speak of the 
union of the Church and Christ as one between the Church 
already mystically ascended though she is on earth and 
Christ already enthroned in glory. When, therefore, the 
Church is called a “Heavenly” Jerusalem the epithet is to be 
taken in its literal sense. Bearing this mystical elevation in 
mind we may now search further into the nature of this union. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION 


The obvious approach to some understanding of the union is 
provided in the revelations contained in St. John’s Gospel. We 
cited Christ’s own statement that Christians are one with 


2The force and meaning of St. Paul’s bold compounds may be remarked in the fol- 
lowing illustration. Two thieves were “crucified together with” Christ. Now this 
verb (ovotavedw, cf. Mk. XXVII, 44; Mk. XV, 32 and Jo. XIX, 32) is the same 
one which St. Paul used in Rom. VI, 6 and Gal. ii, 19 to express mystical co-crucifixion 


with and in Christ. 
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Christ and God as Christ and God are one. Now this “as” 
does not indicate a comparison of equal unities; else we fall 
into pantheism. We know that the union of Christ with God 
is ineffably above that of others. In Him the divine and 
human natures are united in the one Person of the Word. No 
creature except the created humanity of Christ is thus hypo- 
statically united with God. The comparison is one of ana- 
logates and not of equals. As His is a real hypostatic union, 
Ours is a union analogous to it. And speaking of ourselves in 
the aggregate as members of the Church, His body, our 
union is still analogous; it is another union imitative of the 
hypostatic, resembling it, mirroring it feebly though sub- 
jimely; it is another Incarnation of Christ extended mystically 
in space and time. 

As the Three Persons effected the assumption of the human 
nature of Christ and joined it to the Second of them, so the 
Three wrought this other lesser assumption of the Church 
and joined her to the physical God-man in Heaven. As God 
Triune decreed and permitted Christ to live through the 
buffetings and joys of life on earth, so the Triune God has ~ 
permitted the Church to bear the suffering of her persecutions 
and enjoy the moments of her triumphs. As divine truth was 
His, so it is hers infallibly; as divine power was His, so 
miracles crowd her history; as the substantial sanctity of the 
divinity was His, so participated sanctity is hers; as divine 
eternity is His, so too she is unending. As death and resurrec- 
tion and glory was His, so too death and resurrection and 
glory have occurred mystically in all her members. 

This mystical union, then, is a real union in the supernatural 
order, mystical, sublime, elevated to the very order of the 
Godhood. Its very existence depended on the fact that a new 
life-process has equipped each member to be part of a society 
which lives and moves and has its being, which is guided and 
protected internally and externally in Christ, and this because 
the Triune God has joined a thing of earth to His own Son 
enthroned in heaven. The Church is the mystical Christ 
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marching along all the world’s ways and- down all the corri- 
dors of the world’s time. It is the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, enlarged spatially and temporally, by participation 
among men of the sanctity of the Godhood. 

It remains now to join these considerations with some fea- 
tures which were developed in the first of these articles. We 
saw that the Holy Ghost, appropriatively for the Triune God, 
is the quasi-form of the Church. In the present paper we have 
seen how each member of the Church is an alter CAristus, an 
effect wrought by the Triune God by reduplicating the being 
and life-process of Christ in each member. Each adopted 
son of God is assimilated to Christ the natural Son of God. 

The congregation of those who have the triple bond con- 
stitutes the Church. They are the adopted sons of God 
through Baptism, faith and profession, and they are living 
and perfect members of the Mystical Body when they are in 
a state of sanctifying grace. Effectively, this union of in- 
dividuals in and with Christ results from the decree of the 
Will of the Triune God. God wills that His natural and 
adopted sons constitute one supernatural social entity. And 
what He wills, He effects. Ultimately therefore the objective 
fact of the Mystical Union depends on the wi// of the Triune 
God who decreed it. 

But now that by dint of that will it does exist, now that it 
is mystically another Incarnation spatially and temporally 
extended, what bond makes it one? What effect on the two 
things united has the decree of the divine will had? By what 
cement do they cohere? Or is there any bond apart from the 
will which effects their union? Effectively God’s will makes 
them one; what makes them one affectively? 

Affectively the two united elements are one because they 
are both united in God. God is the cause affecting the union; 
He is the bond and cement through which they cohere. The 
Triune God is the quasi-form of the Mystical Christ. Yet 
the two things which are united are on different planes in the 


8Quasi-form or quasi-soul, i.e, God acts as if the ultimate principle of life, con- 
sistence and action were the Godhood. 
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supernatural order and therefore they are united to God dif- 
ferently. Christ is one with the Father in nature, substan- 
tially, ineffably; His divine nature is deity. But our natures 
cannot be so united and one; they are not deity; they are 
deified. For “he hath given us most great and precious 
promises that by these you may be made partakers of the 
divine nature ” (2 Pet. i, 4). 

These considerations bring us to the ultimate mysterious 
reaches of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. For the Church, 
body and soul, is truly an image of the God-man on earth; she 
is His being and majesty walking amid creation. Christ and 
His spouse together are the projection of the very august God- 
hood itself throughout the reaches of humanity. Yet this 
perfect extension of the divine to all men, this effective deifica- 
tion of all men is not accomplished thoroughly because of the 
resistent wills of men. Hence the varying degrees of this 
union and its lower and imperfect forms. 

However, God is so loving as always to be drawing and 
alluring the hostile to come. Within the Mystical Body, the 
living pulsing Godhood which quickens it is stimulating and ~ 
revivifying dead members and pouring out graces upon those 
who are living in Christ. Outside this body God is sending 
His countless graces to bring men from far-flung strands to 
a place within the warm divine ebb and flow of deified life. 
And so will God work on and ever strive to bring all to Christ 
as head. “And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then the Son also himself shall be subject unto him [God] 
and put all things under him [God] that God may be all in 
all” (1 Cor. xv, 28). That God may be all things in all things 
is Paul’s strongest expression of this unity of infinite and finite. 
If God be all, then they must be deified; if He is zn all, they 
cannot be deity. Thus the Mystical Body, through which all 
this being is wrought (for it is effected through subjection to 
Christ the Head), rests upon that utter and ultimate deifica- 
tion of all things in God, insofar as the omnipotent God can 
raise creatureship to nearness to His own infinite being, nature 
and inward divine majesty. 





An Economic Indictment 
of Loan Interest 


HENRY SOMERVILLE, M.A. 


terest on money loans was the chief cause of the recent 

depression, and that it is the chief cause also of the 
cyclical movements of trade in which booms and depressions 
are phases. The argument to be presented here is purely 
economic but it helps us to understand the economics of the 
situation by referring to the ethical question of usury. 


"T “XHE thesis to be maintained in this article is that in- 


APPROVAL OF LOAN INTEREST EXCEPTIONAL 


The modern approval of loan interest is very exceptional 
and may prove to be very temporary. There was no such 
general approval for eighteen centuries in Christendom, nor 
outside Christendom either before or after the birth of our 
Lord. Usury has been held in execration by all peoples and 
by usury has been meant any charge for the use of a thing that 
perishes in the use, i.e., a thing that is barren and neither 
productive nor durable. Money was universally held to be 
thus perishable in its first use and what we regard as loan 
interest today cannot easily be distinguished from what was 
formerly regarded as usury. The reasonings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Aristotle on the subject of usury are well known 
to students, but it cannot be that the universal detestation of 
usury was due to metaphysical arguments which even highly 
educated moderns frequently fail to understand. So far as 
Judaism and Christendom are concerned the anti-usury com- 
plex, if we may so call it, can be attributed to Divine Revela- 
tion, but for the heathen world the most convincing explana- 
tion is that they had learned by experience that usury is a 
devouring plague and that the strongest social barriers, legal 
and moral, must be set against it. 
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The late Professor Charles Gide in his Principes 
d'Economie Politique fifty years ago said: “The question of 
the legitimacy of interest is the oldest in political economy. .. . 
But today it has lost much of its importance and has ceased to 
be discussed.’”* Gide could not say the same in the present 
decade when the keenest discussions in economic theory 
center on the question of money and especially of the rate of 
interest as affecting general prices, though admittedly the 
moderns do not envisage the question in the old way as one 
of the “legitimacy” of interest. —The modern concern is about 
practical results. We can consider practical results apart 
from ethics, but ethics cannot be indifferent to practical re- 
sults. If interest is shown to affect society to its detriment the 
legitimacy of interest becomes questionable. ‘The Catholic 
Church has never approved interest in any general or positive 
manner. Interest is allowed under the new Code of Canon 
Law “if a just and adequate title be present.’”” Some such 
saving clause is attached to every authoritative ecclesiastical 
decision permitting the taking of interest. An English 
theologian, the late Monsignor Parkinson, says the Church ~ 
has given only a “constructive,” i.e., inferential approval to 
the modern system of interest,’ and Monsignor John A. Ryan 
understands a decree of the Holy Office as “clearly to inti- 
mate that some day interest-taking might be formally and 
officially condemned.” 


Wuat Is INTEREST? 


By interest I mean the payments usually called such, made 
under contract at a fixed rate by borrowers to lenders of 
money, the obligation of payment being independent of the 
profitable or unprofitable use of the money by the borrower. 
Payments on bonds, public and private, mortgages, debentures, 





1Gide, Principes d’Economie Politique, p. 530, Twelfth Edition (Paris, 1910). 
Canon 1543. 

8Parkinson, Primer of Social Science, p. 138, Fifth Edition (Oxford, 1926). 
‘Ryan, Distributive Justice, p. 174 (New York, 1916). 
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bank advances and deposits, are all interest. ‘This is the 
ordinary sense of the word and also the legal sense, though 
some economists use it in more refined senses. Thus there are 
economists who see an element of interest in the profit which 
a man makes using his own capital, and the same economists 
would see an element of profit as well as “pure interest” in 
the payments received by an industrial bondholder. But I 
follow the ordinary practice in regarding payments as interest 
if they are fixed by contract and are made for the use of money 
loaned. A bondholder is a lender of money; he is not a stock- 
holder, who is an owner of capital; the bondholder is a 
creditor, while the stockholder is a partner and proprietor in 
the business; the bondholder claims interest where there are 
losses or profits in the business to which he has lent; the stock- 
holder has no claim to dividends unless there are profits to 
divide. ; 

I use the word profit also in the ordinary, popular com- 
mercial sense, for the surplus of returns over costs in a busi- 
ness. Profit comes from active business operations, from 
production or the rendering of services; it is not a fixed amount 
but varies according to results achieved, according to the effi- 
ciency and good fortune of the combined labor and capital 
which gives rise to it. In the present thesis against interest 
there is no objection to profit. Professor Ashley, explaining the 
medieval legislation against usury, says: “Until the begin- 
ning of the 16th century it was the constant teaching of the 
Canonists that to bargain for a fixed reward, or dividend, upon 
the capital invested, whatever the fortunes of the business 
might be, made the contract usurious.’” (Italics ours.) 

Whether such a contract is usurious today, or was ever 
usurious, I do not venture to say, but what I mean by /oan 
interest is exactly stated in Ashley’s words—“‘to bargain for a 
fixed reward, or dividend, upon the capital invested, what- 
ever the fortunes of the business might be.” This is the 
practice, I maintain, which brings about those recurring com- 


5Ashley, Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, Part II, p. 420. 
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mercial crises of which the greatest and latest example is that 
which commenced in 1929. A commercial crisis is a credit 
Crisis, it is a time when credit, or confidence, suddenly fails 
and there is an urgent, unsatisfied demand for cash. A crisis is 
a breakdown of the credit system: 


THE CREDIT SYSTEM 


The credit system is a vast organization of money lending, 
but more than that, it is an organization for money creation. 
There are different kinds of money, commodity money like 
gold, fiat money like Government notes, and bank money both 
in the form of notes and of deposits transferrable by check. 
For some purposes it is scientifically necessary to distinguish 
between different kinds of money, but ordinarily bank money 
is as effective as any other kind of money. Bank money gives 
the same purchasing power as Government notes of the same 
nominal amount and the effect on prices is the same whatever 
the kind of money used. 

By far the greater part of the quantity of money today is 
bank money. The total of bank deposits represents so much 
money, though only a tiny fraction of it, or none of it, is gold, 
and quite a small fraction is notes. Generally speaking a 
developed banking system carries cash reserves equal to only 
about 10 per cent of its deposit liabilities; the remaining 90 
per cent exists only as bookkeeping entries, nevertheless it is 
as active as the cash. Some economists prefer to consider cash 
in hands of banks as inactive money, but this point need not 
now concern us. Bank-created money has advantages to the 
community; it is an extremely convenient medium of ex- 
change, for it facilitates the transmission of payments by tele- 
graph or letters of advice without the transportation of any 
currency. Yet this convenience could be obtained without 
bank-created money. Banks could make payments for us if 
they held 100 per cent cash reserves against deposits and all 
the cash were Government notes or coins. In such a case the 
banks would pay no interest on deposits, they would probably 
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charge for deposits as well as for making payments on behalf 
of customers. 

Bank-created money, or credit as it is briefly called, is said 
to have another great advantage, that of elasticity of supply. 
Money in the form of credit is created and canceled according 
to the demands of trade. In the crop-moving season, for 
example, there is an expansion of credit to bring the goods to 
market and when the goods are sold the bank is repaid and the 
credit extinguished. It will be shown below that this elas- 
ticity is subject to grave abuse but for the moment we admit 
that bank credit has some beneficial uses. If the money supply 
were wholly cash, and nearly rigid, what would happenr 
Rigidity suddenly introduced would cause violent disturb- 
ances and hindrances to trade. Prices would fall with ruinous 
results to many people. If we postulate rigidity already ex- 
isting, and no sudden introduction, we would infer the con- 
sequences of a lower price level and a larger proportion of 
the currency “lying idle” for longer periods of time. 


INFLATION 


Bank-created money comes into existence and circulation 
by way of loans or the purchase of securities. Whether the 
banks create money by advances, bill-discounting, overdrafts 
or the purchase of Government bonds the effect is the same as 
regards the supply of money. Bank loans increase the supply 
of money, and an increase in the supply of money normally 
makes prices higher than they would otherwise be. When 
prices are thus higher because of an increased supply of 
money there is the condition called inflation. 

There are circumstances when a degree of inflation may be 
desirable, but such circumstances are themselves undesirable. 
Our ideal must be money stable in value. Inflation tends to 
increase by its own momentum until there is a sudden collapse. 
When general prices are rising, demand for goods is stimu- 
lated, and therefore prices rise still further. How is the 
increased demand made possible? We might expect demand 
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to fall when prices rise, and this is the law for particular com- 
modities but not when all commodities are affected. The 
answer to our question is that the increased demand is made 
possible by increased credit. The fact of rising prices makes 
it easier for the banks to lend because the security offered by 
borrowers, whether material or documentary, has shared in 
the general rise in money value. Inflation cannot continue 
indefinitely. One limit is set by the supply of cash. The 
credit superstructure is on a cash base. When cash means 
gold, or notes convertible into gold, the limits are fairly defi- 
nite. When cash is inconvertible paper the limits of supply 
depend on the issuing authority. But the perfection of the 
modern credit system is such that it is hardly irked by limita- 
tions of cash, and limits are set, or rather the trespass beyond 
due limits are indicated, by prices. Price increases in one 
country, due to credit inflation, depress exports and stimulate 
imports. Exchange depreciation and tariffs are devices that 
theoretically may act as correctives, but in practice their effi- 
ciency is very limited. The necessity of lowering prices im-- 
poses itself, and this requires a contraction of credit. 

If all countries, or a group of the chief trading countries, 
are inflating simultaneously, the necessary deflation may be 
delayed, but it is the more drastic when it comes. Disparities 
between industries operate similarly to disparities between 
countries. It never happens during an inflation that all prices 
rise in the same proportions. Agricultural prices, for exam- 
ple, may fall in relation to the prices of manufactured goods. 
The agriculturists are then in difficulties owing to higher liv- 
ing and working expenses; they must curtail their purchases 
of manufactured goods, thus communicating the agricultural 
depression to manufactures. 

Banks make their profits by lending, by creating credit for 
which they charge interest. They are under the strongest 
inducement to expand credit to the maximum. Their beset- 
ting temptation is to inflate. Those critics who rail against 
the banks for deflation are sadly astray. The banks deflate 
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when they cannot help themselves, they submit to a surgical 
operation to save their lives. Banks are as keen to sell credit 
as high-pressure salesmen to dispose of radios and vacuum 
cleaners. Home and foreign politicians have, been bribed by 
banks to float huge public loans. Readers in the United States 
will remember the shocking revelations at public inquiries in 
the fall of 1933, especially regarding loans from New York 
institutions to Cuba and other South American countries. 

Banking proper is supposed to confine itself to highly liquid 
assets, that is, loans for short periods against eligible paper, 
like three months bills of exchange, that are quickly “‘self- 
liquidating.” But banking practice is very different from 
banking theory and banks are closely affiliated with long-term 
bond issues. There is frequently an inflation of credit to float 
bond issues, and when bonds are held by the public they are 
readily accepted as collateral for loans, thus lending them- 
selves to more inflation. 

Bonds give rise to interest obligations, payments of fixed 
amounts of money. As investors have found to their sorrow, 
numerous bonds sponsored by the best houses in Wall Street 
have been so ill-secured as to be virtually fraudulent. But we 
are not here concerned with abuses. Consider only the bonds 
that had a reasonable prospect of being met with regard to 
interest and principal. All payments have to be made out of 
monetary earnings, and monetary earnings depend on prices. 
When prices fall, payments that had formerly seemed well 
within the debtor’s capacity are now difficult and perhaps im- 
possible. We have seen that the primary tendency of loans is 
to send up general prices, but loans which cause over-produc- 
tion in certain industries cause prices of the over-produced 
commodities to fall. Loans to farmers which cause them to 
grow surplus wheat bring wheat prices down, and the farmers 
suffer both ways, from higher “general” prices, which they 
have to pay, and lower wheat prices, which are the prices 
they receive. 
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3 
BEFORE THE CRASH 


What is stated hypothetically above is what happened actu- 
ally in the boom years preceding the crash in 1929. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks expanded their loans, discounts and in- 
vestments by nearly three billion dollars between January, 
1926 and January, 1929. Everybody knows of the borrowing 
fever in the United States during those years. The general 
reader may find salient examples mentioned by Prof. Irving 
Fisher in his book Booms and Depressions, especially Chap- 
ter VII, with the significant title: “The Over-Indebtedness 
that Led to the World Depression.” No one now doubts there 
was inflation prior to 1929, but the peculiar fact is that the 
price level did not rise, unless we consider the security price 
level along with the commodity price level. Commodity 
prices, especially of primary products, showed a declining 
tendency. This is what blinded the eyes of economists and 
bankers to the fact of inflation. They did not realize until the 
crash came that inflation does not necessarily mean an absolute - 
rise in prices; there is inflation if an increased money supply 
prevents prices from falling as industrial productivity is 
increased. 

Some economists do not admit very clearly the fact of pre- 
depression inflation: they rather stress the subsequent defla- 
tion. It is quite immaterial to my thesis whether the blame be 
put on inflation or deflation. The indisputable fact is that 
prices fell. A further fact, equally indisputable, is that costs 
did not fall proportionally with prices, and this was what 
made the price fall so disastrous. If absolutely all prices, 
which would include costs, such as wages, taxes, interest, rents, 
transportation charges, etc., etc., fell equally with the prices 
of farm products, for example, the farmers’ losses would be 
negligible, if not nil. The essence of the trouble was the dis- 
equilibrium between costs that producers incurred and the 
prices they received. Recovery had to consist in the restora- 
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tion of equilibrium, either by raising prices, or by reducing 
costs, or by part one and part the other. 


LOAN INTEREST TO BLAME 







The chief obstacle to the reduction of costs was loan interest, 
for the amount of interest to be paid was determined by con- 
tract, entered upon in the past, and perhaps ruling for a long 
future period. Here we begin to glimpse the significance of 
what, according to Ashley, was, until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the constant teaching of the canonists, 
“that to bargain for a fixed reward, or dividend, upon the 
capital invested, whatever the fortunes of the business might 
be, made the contract usurious.” This fixity of interest, its 
independence of the fortunes of the business in which it was 
invested, was the monkey-wrench in the world’s economic 
machinery. Interest charges were not the only rigidities 
among costs but the other rigidities were more or less derived 
from the rigidity of interest. Taxes, for example, are very 
largely imposed to meet interest obligations of the civil 
authority. What is called rent in ordinary language is often 
a fixed contractual return on a capital investment. When 
labor puts up resistance, as it did in Britain, to a reduction of 
wages because of the need of an adjustment to prices, it often 
urges the plea, quite reasonably, that it is unfair and futile to 
reduce wages when rentiers are called upon for no sacrifice. 
After a time, of course, labor resistance is overcome and wage 
reductions are inevitable; after a longer time there is a fall 
in the rates of interest on new loans, but this relief comes only 
when most of the mischief has been done. When debtors are 
in their most critical difficulties the rate of interest rises 
against them, since precisely because of their difficulties, they 
are bad risks. 

Moreover, it is precisely the efforts of the debtors loyally to 
meet their obligations that makes their ruin, and that of multi- 
tudes of other people, the more certain and complete. Let us 
take the example of a farmer: what does he naturally incline 
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to do when he finds that, because of lower prices for his 
produce, he can hardly meet his obligations? He tries to 
economize in his expenditures, which is quite the right thing 
for him to do in the circumstances, but his economizing tends 
to depress trade for those who had been supplying him with 
goods. Further, the farmer tries to increase his output, so 
that he has more to sell and thus have larger receipts with 
which to meet his obligations. When a large number of 
farmers do this, and a large number will do it if there has been 
a fall in prices and they have fixed interest obligations, the 
result is just the opposite of what they desire; they increase 
supply against an already falling demand and thus force 
prices further down against themselves. 


LESSON FROM AUSTRALIA 


Australia was one of the first important countries to show 
the red light of serious danger to international credit. She is 
a country of small population but with immense natural re- 
sources, very modern capital equipment and an educated, 
progressive people with a high standard of life. In 1929, 
Australia was on the brink of default. At that time open de-. 
fault, except after defeat in war, by a country of good repu- 
tation, was hardly known, and the bankruptcy of Australia 
seemed to the Australian people themselves and the great 
financial institutions of London an inconceivable disgrace and 
calamity. The Australian people submitted to drastic 
economies to save their credit, and the Bank of England gave 
unstinted support. Australia was thus able to maintain the 
service of her loans. The Hoover Moratorium came to her 
relief later. But though the disaster of open default by a 
British Dominion had been averted the insolvency of 
Australia was brutally exposed. If Australia’s trouble had 
come later, after similar troubles had arisen in Brazil and 
other South American states, it is doubtful whether Australia 
would have made such heroic efforts to save her credit. When 
there were so many defaulters it did not seem so awful to sus- 
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pend payments as when a single defaulter was in isolation. 
But now there is scarcely a country in the world that has not 
defaulted, or at least devalued its currency in terms of gold. 
Great Britain has defaulted on her war debt, and the United 
States has abandoned the gold standard. 

The case of Australia affords a good illustration of the diff- 
culties which caused financial breakdowns throughout the 
world. As anew country in course of development Australia 
was a large borrower for years before and after the war. She 
borrowed for railways, roads, harbors, bridges, irrigation 
and other improvements. As a result she accumulated heavy 
external liabilities on account of interest and debt repayments. 
She had to meet those liabilities by her exports, and the ade- 
quacy of exports for the purpose depended not only on their 
quantity but their price. Australia’s chief export is wool. 
The price of wool fell by 40 per cent in 1929 and it went still 
lower in 1930. Wheat, another important export of Australia, 
went the same way as wool. The consequence was impair- 
ment of Australia’s ability to meet her debt obligations. 

About the same time the coffee planters of Brazil and the 
nitrate producers of Chile were finding themselves in the same 
trouble as the woolgrowers of Australia. For that matter, the 
wheat situation in Canada was as bad as any, but the Govern- 
ments and the banks in Canada, having enjoyed a long period 
of prosperity, were able to disguise the situation for a while 
by paying guaranteed prices to the farmers and holding the 
wheat in elevators unsold. Much of it remains unsold today. 
All the nations of the world, except nine, are debtor nations, 
and when the trouble began in 1929 they were all selling at 
distress prices in order to maintain their credit, but the harder 
they tried to meet their obligations the more they turned the 
market against them. In April, 1932, the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations issued a report on Austria, 
Bulgaria, Greece and Hungary. This was a quartette of dis- 
tressed countries, but many another four could have been 
chosen and the story to tell would have been substantially the 
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same. Wholesale prices of raw materials and foodstuffs (in 
gold) had fallen since 1928 by 40 per cent, and the burden of 
fixed charges on producers of those goods had increased 70 
per cent. Bulgaria’s weight of exports in 1930 increased 80 
per cent, while their value dropped by 3 per cent. In 1931 
the weight was again increased by 40 per cent and the value 
again dropped by some 4 per cent. 

The debtors were in an impossible position; their debts were 
really unpayablie; their heroic efforts to meet obligations made 
matters worse for themselves and everybody except the few 
who could profit from “fire-sale” prices. After an experi- 
mental period of this heroic financial virtue a large number 
of debtor Governments not only stopped paying their own 
debts to foreigners but by means of devices called exchange 
regulations prevented their subjects from remitting money 
abroad even when the latter were able and anxious to meet 
their obligations. International credit is now no more. 


INTEREST IS THE VILLAIN 


The depression of 1929 was not the first the world has 
known; it was merely the latest, biggest and worst, and it had 
this eminent distinction because the credit system and interna- 
tional lending had been more highly elaborated and developed 
than ever before. The higher the ascent the steeper the fall. 
Modern economic history is a history of booms and slumps, 
academically called the business cycle. The loan contract 
with interest is one which periodically renders its own fulfil- 
ment impossible. I have argued above that interest is the 
incentive to the banking policy which produces inflation. If 
this is admitted we have identified interest as the villain of 
the economic piece. If we regard the responsibility of interest 
for inflation as unproved, or even disproved, we still cannot 
deny the fact of periodical ups and downs of prices which are 
of great importance. The fixity of interest is not consistent 
with the secular fluctuations of prices. With this fluctuation 
the fixity of interest makes for the disequilibrium which is the 
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essence of the trouble in a depression. The evil comes from 
the employment of loan capital instead of proprietors’ capital ; 
it comes, in fact, from demanding a price for the use of money 
instead of the actual product of earning of capital; it comes 
from what the pre-Reformation Canonists, according to Ash- 
ley, called usurious: “to bargain for a fixed reward, or divi- 
dend, upon the capital invested, whatever the fortunes of the 


business might be.” 











Long-Range Weather 


Forecasting 


HUGH DUNCAN GRANT 


Are the forces of Nature capable of human control? Is man 
arriving at an accurate long-range forecast of the weather? 
For centuries, meteorologists, handicapped by their individual 
or, in many instances, national isolation, have striven towards 


such a goal. 


In some respects, however, until a practical 


world-wide interest in Aeronautics emphasized, as never 
before, the importance of a weather forecast, meteorologists 
were groping much as did the Babylonian priests in ages past. 
They were collecting data, making tentative forecasts for 
some days, perhaps, weeks ahead, attempting to pick out the 
rules which would enable them to prepare forecasts for longer 
periods and forecasts which would be more precise and de- 


pendable. 


OUTLOOK TODAY 


Today, the non-isolation of the meteorologist, his active 
relation to the wheel of human affairs, the data and means 
at his disposal for the instant transmission of vital observa- 
tions, the international concentration on the fundamentals 
of his abstract work: the dependence of the flier on the out- 
come of his research and the compilation of an immensity 
of data from land, sea and the stratosphere—change the pic- 
ture. The advance, however, is from the simple to the com- 
plex. The whole problem of long-distance weather forecast- 
ing is, today, so complicated with the interacting periodicities 
of solar radiation and the extraordinarily intricate mechanism 
of the earth’s atmosphere that accurate long or short-period 
weather forecasting lies tolerably in the future. 


Little or no success has met the attempts to forecast daily 
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weather from the day-to-day variation of the solar constant 
Or sunspots or any other measure of the sun’s activity. There 
are too many accidental and complicated variations. There 
is also a lamentable want of understanding of the physical 
causes of the connections between one season’s weather at one 
side of the globe and the weather of a later season at the 
other. Lack of knowledge of existing circumstances is one 
of the principal causes of inability to predict the weather ac- 
curately even for periods of only twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. 

Looking to the next quarter-century, it is probable that 
meteorology will have determined many of the basic causes 
of our changing weather and that from tropical, polar, mid- 
ocean island and mooring stations of all kinds will be known 
considerably in advance just what weather to expect. Point- 
ing in this direction certain important advances have been 
made. For example, to cite but a few, we now know, curiously 
enough, that the air in eddying round in low pressure area 
never seems to get to the center. It used to be thought that 
the air eventually arrived there and then flowed upwards, 
very much as if it were going up a vast chimney; indeed, the 
idea of ari upward current in the center was regarded as essen- 
tial for the maintenance of this type of whirl in the atmo- 
sphere, but prolonged investigations have shown that there is 
practically no updraught in the center of the eddy and that 
the old idea was in error. There is always a flow of air di- 
rected spirally towards the center at ground level but as the 
center is moving toward, say the northeast, it leaves the place 
towards which the flow is directed before the streams get 
there. Until the discovery of this error, which found its place 
in many a textbook, forecast deductions were proportionately 
in error. 


AIR-MAss ANALYSIS 


The prospect of accurate long-range forecasting is en- 
hanced by the new concept of air-mass analysis. An out- 
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growth of the War, it marks one of the more important sci- 
entific advances of our time. To the individual content with 
the prediction that “to-morrow will be fair and warm” or 
“cold and rainy,” air-mass analysis means nothing. In Ameri- 
ca it means little to the student of weather, as indeed to the 
weather-wise anywhere, who overlooks the modifying condi- 
tions of a peculiar continent. It means little to the strict be- 
liever in the pre-War conception of cyclone and anti-cyclone, 
who believed, let us say, that a “kink in the isobar” must be 
wrong. Analyzing air masses in forecasting the weather is 
based on the theory that an equatorial warm wind slides up 
on a cold polar wind creating turbulence in proportion to the 
force, impact, and the area of conflict. These superposed 
currents are, in turn, variously affected by the earth’s rota- 
tion and local conditions, but, often in such a manner, as to 
prove an intangible mass girdling the earth and forever writh- 
ing, so that the actual front of contact is often carried many 
degrees of latitude north or south. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, it may be allowed that, from the general theory, major 
and minor happenings result in our atmosphere, which, if 
accurately interpreted in their mass setting, predetermine 
weather conditions to follow days or, perhaps, weeks later 
in specific areas over land and sea. 


POLAR FRONT 


The line of demarcation between the warm and the cold 
air currents, which, in Europe, had come to be known as the 
“polar front,” is the boundary where the winds battle and 
where weather is made. It is not necessarily the actual line 
of contact. In the Northern Hemisphere, the prevailing 
winds are from west to east and students of meteorology have 
sought to explain this phenomenon as being caused in part 
by “drag” in the rotation of the earth. “Drag” is automati- 
cally allowed for in “polar front” calculations, which com- 
bine many disjointed observations into a coherent picture. 

Bearing in mind the ultimate relationship to the forecaster’s 
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problems, let us consider more closely the struggle of polar 
air flowing down from the north with tropical air flowing 
up from the south. The former strain is cold for its latitude, 
dry and clear, and has a westerly as well as a southerly set. 
The latter stream is warm, damp and misty, and flows north- 
wards and eastwards. The two streams meet in a wavering, 
shifting line surrounding the earth in the North Temperate 
Zone. Along the polar line front, the warm air climbs over 
the cold air, and the physical discontinuity between the sur- 
faces, causes maximum atmospheric disturbance. Here a 
tongue of cold air protrudes into the warm region: here the 
warm region breaks the opposing front. Cyclones are strung 
on the line like beads on a thread, each the product of the 
contending currents, and each with its orderly zones of pre- 
cipitation. 

Naturally this new knowledge, some of which was gained 
through the necessities of the War, renders the work of fore- 
casting more certain. It provides the modern forecaster with 
a background more stable than that of perhaps any other con- 
cept in synoptic meteorology: it enables him to make deduc- 
tions longer in advance of the weather sequence over the 
tracks in each hemisphere familiar to storms since the earliest 
records of scientific meteorology—the tracks of the barometric 
minima. Conversely, the same applies to the corresponding 
balance of the atmosphere—anti-cyclones, in their position 
and tracks on the map. Certain reflections must, of course, 
remain paramount in the forecaster’s mind; from obvious 
premises he must work and look ahead. 


THE ATMOSPHERE A BALANCE 


After all, is not our atmosphere a balance between high 
and low pressure systems—the one rotating clockwise and 
the other anti-clockwise? May not that same atmosphere en- 
circling our globe, be likened to a three story edifice, with 
two mezzanine floors for the accommodation of high fogs and 
certain clouds due to daily ascending currents? The high fogs 
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and stratus, or lowest type of cloud, lie below a 1000-meter 
level; the cumuli and cumulo-nimbus cloud have their bases 
1500 meters above the ground and their tops from 3000 to 
9000 meters (10,000 to 29,500 feet) above their bases. 

By reason of the clouds and other atmospheric conditions, 
is not the sun constantly playing hide and seek with different, 
more or less large or small, areas of the earth’s surface, caus- 
ing local differences in temperature and pressure? This sets 
up, more or less, independent wind circulation in the one or 
two miles of air nearest the ground. Clear skies allow bright 
sunshine. Sunshine warms the earth, which, in turn, warms 
the air just above it. Warm air is lighter than cold air, so 
the pressure becomes less. Air begins to move by reason of 
this difference in pressure from the cloudy, cooler surround- 
ing areas towards this warm spot. As it moves, it maintains 
a fixed habit of turning to the right and a whirl or eddy is set 
up near the ground. Constant westerly winds overhead drag 
the whole slowly eastward. 

Again, does not weather come to us warm or cold, wet er 
dry, in periods that vary in duration and in character? Un- 
equal heating sets up unequal pressure. Unequal pressure sets 
up winds. Heat evaporates water. Water vapor mixed with 
the air rises through unequal heating and its greater buoyancy 
to higher elevations, where temperatures are lower. Lower 
temperature condenses this water vapor into clouds. Winds 
carry the clouds to higher elevations over the land or con- 
dense them in great whirls or eddies. This condensation pro- 
duces rain or snow in place or season. Rain or snow is ab- 
sorbed into the soil or drains off to the ocean again in rivers. 
The water absorbed into the soil is given to the rivers from 
springs or evaporated into the air directly from the soil or 
by the transpiration of trees and plants, and the complex 
cycle goes on endlessly. 

Blowing “where it listeth,” the wind is undirected or un- 
controlled by any human, or artificial, agency. Its force and 
direction are, and—for aught that mortal can do—must for- 
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ever continue to be, determined by differences in pressure 
and the shape and rotation of the earth, always from the 
higher to the lower pressure and always turning slightly to 
the right as it moves north or south. Generally speaking, the 
air at higher elevations moves from equatorial latitudes 
towards the poles and at lower elevations in an opposite 
direction. 


AVIATION HELPS 


No, we cannot control the weather at large, try as we may, 
but we can learn much about it, and forecast longer and 
longer in advance prospective changes in its movements. 
Those, for example, who have to do with aviation, can learn 
how every element of the weather, and every stage of that 
element, affects the take-off, the flight and the landing. . The 
pilot who knows the air and knows that he knows it, is the 


safest with whom to fly. A habitué of cloudland, he knows 
clouds in all their shapes, variety of content and meaning. 
Clouds are of increasing importance in weather forecasting. 
In the preparation of weather forecasts in almost any part of 
the world, the modern forecaster is enriched by a more uni- 
form and systematic study of all types of cloud formation, 
and of halos around the sun and moon, indicative of impend- 
ing change in the weather setting, than ever before. An index 
of the flow of air and the behavior of the water vapor clouds 
portend fair or foul weather. They are a barometer of no 
mean value. Observing the clouds, their classification, move- 
ment, mean height and frequency, has, of course, always been 
of the utmost importance in weather prophecy but today, a 
new order has come, the dawning of a new era for we do 
more than merely look at a cloud. We measure it and inter- 
pret the cloud in terms of water content and temperature. 
Above all, we observe its direction and speed, the duration 
and extent of air flow at that height and we gauge what such 
conditions foretell as to coming weather. To an aviator flying 
some 10,000 feet in the air, isolated cirrus clouds often ar- 
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ranged in bands which spread over the sky like the meridians 
on a Celestial globe—can be seen over 100 miles away and 
always moving from the center of a storm area. This cloud 
type—incidentally the highest—is, thus, an important herald 
of what is perhaps far behind in the atmosphere. Other types 
of cloud foretell at closer range, or more immediately, what 
is happening in the realm of weather phenomena. 

More than, perhaps, any other human development, the 
advent of aviation proved the inadequacy of the weather fore- 
cast and the necessity for revision. Beyond doubt, the weather 
map was too often a conglomerate of the imagined and the 
observed and to some extent, it is so today. In technical par- 
lance, “isobars’—those strange curved lines on weather 
maps—indicate pressure distribution. Similar, dotted lines, 
or “isobars” are misleading. They reduce pressure to sea 
level—something purely imaginary for the high plateau of 
the Middle West and the still higher West. Or, to compare 
otherwise, what may be applicable to the plains of Flanders, 
calls for a tolerable stretch of imagination if applied, in - 
equal measure, to the mountains of Switzerland. 

It is an interesting reflection that in the ’Eighties the then 
novel ideas of moving depressions seemed so simple that there 
was great enthusiasm for meteorology. The Times (of Lon- 
don) joined with the Herald (New York) to obtain and pub- 
lish news of storms traveling across the Atlantic; but un- 
fortunately, the cyclones did not always do what was ex- 
pected of them, there were too many interfering circum- 
stances, enthusiasm waned and forecasting became a byword. 

While there is little prospect of control of the atmosphere, 
the weather hazards in flying are being optimistically chal- 
lenged by man, namely: thunderstorms and lightning, fog 
and ice formations, and anakatabats or up-and-down air 
rushes. They are readily forecast. 

Conditions favorable for ice storms can be forecast well 
in advance with a high percentage verification. Being zones 
of marked instability accompanying energetic disturbances 
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in which temperature fronts are sharply defined, the pro- 
gressive movement of the discontinuities can be anticipated. 
The aviator must be on the watch for warm, moist, southerly 
winds with underrunning cold, dry, northwest winds. 


Focs 


Fog has been considered, up to the present time, the cause 
of more mishaps than any other atmospheric condition. This 
menace is being steadily minimized by the operation of ray- 
beacon flying and new devices for determining accurately 
distance above ground. Ground radiation fogs and sea fogs 
affect airmen most. The former are dangerous in the matter 
of landing, but, to a large extent, this hazard is being reduced 
by the use of locating devices both on the plane and on the 
field. Radiation fogs are seldom very deep, and, having sharp- 
ly defined limits, are easily surmounted. Sea fogs are due 
chiefly to a warm air-vapor mixture brought down to, or over, 
a cold water surface. In coastal flying or on transoceanic 
flights, it is necessary only to rise a few hundred meters to 
reach above the fog. Both types are found when anti-cyclonic 
pressure prevails, or when fogs are moribund, the radiation 
fogs generally without wind, the sea fogs sometimes with 
steady north or northeast winds. The broad essentials of fog 
production are a slight cooling of moisture-laden air and an 
almost complete absence of air movement. City fogs are a 
mixture of the usual fog producing conditions and certain 
others which are inherent in the atmosphere over cities. 
Smoke particles make fog darker and more opaque, result- 
ing in the London fogs which are so dark. A fog in the estu- 
ary of the Thames River once kept the harbor of London 
fog-bound for five days and cost more than five million dol- 
lars. As a city is constantly discharging into the air above 
it a large amount of moisture, the site of a city, even in clear 
weather, is marked by a cap of haze. Fliers can see this cap 


of haze long before they see the city itself. 
Keeping records of “visibility,” i.e., the transparency of 
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the atmosphere, as defined by the greatest distance at which 
conspicuous objects, such as trees and buildings, can be seen 
and identified from a specific point of observation—has be- 
come one of the big routine tasks of the weather man, mainly 
because of the need of such information in connection with 
aviation. Instrumental methods of measuring visibility have 
not come into extensive use, partly because the instruments 
now available measure merely the transparency of the at- 
mosphere in the immediate vicinity of the observer. Along 
the airways, when weather reports are transmitted by tele- 
phone or teletype, the maximum distance at which objects 
can be seen is stated in miles and fractions of miles. 

It is a curious reflection on meteorological science that, 
amongst the aspects of weather, fog should remain so long 
an outstanding opponent of man. 

Cold has been conquered by houses, fires and clothing. 
Lightning still does harm. Against a fog, however, human 
progress is slow, if sure. Indeed of the two meteorological 
elements which hamper navigation, namely, fog and wind, 
the former is nowadays more perilous. Fog, the more deadly 
peril of the ocean is more difficult to predict with precision 
than wind whose force and direction are mainly a question 
of barometric gradients. It is impossible, on the other hand, 
to foretell the intensity, duration or extent of fog merely from 
the distribution of atmospheric pressure, and even the tend- 
ency of fog bears no very definite relation to this factor. Over 
the land, at all events, in valleys or low-lying plains, dense 
and prolonged surface fogs are favored by quiet, anti-cyclonic 
conditions when there are no clouds and a dead calm prevails, 
and are confined to the winter months. But over the con- 
stantly evaporating surface of the sea, the conditions under 
which the moisture contained in the superincumbent air may 
be condensed into mist or fog, are naturally more varied and, 
in European waters are, in general, more common in sum- 
mer than in winter. The distinction between “mist and fog” 
is often vague. From the navigator’s point of view, either 
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term might well include such dense rains and especially 
snows, as sometimes interfere seriously with vision. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY 


Meanwhile, with long-range weather forecasting as the 
goal, meteorology is adding systematically to its world-wide 
volume of scientific observation, both on the surface and in 
the upper air, and is devising the best instruments for record- 
ing changes. A study of data, already gathered in America, 
on conditions in the upper air and of weather data collected 
over a period of fifty years from some 5,000,000 ship reports, 
is an invaluable contribution which will bear important re- 
sults in years to come. Such a study, now in progress, will 
permit the compilation of pilots’ charts of the upper air and 
give information on wind velocities, ceiling and visibility, 
which may give a powerful impetus to the practical realiza- 
tion of transoceanic flying in the near future. From all sides, 
the fundamentals of the weather forecast are being revised in 
the interests of greater long-range accuracy. The classical 
method of predicting weather by means of the “synoptic 
weather-map,” consists of gathering data from many points, 
and correlating these observations by means of lines on a map. 
The map can then be interpreted as indicating the movement 
of storm-centers across the country or ocean. Extremely use- 
ful, “the synoptic weather-map,” nevertheless, is only a two- 
dimensional picture of the condition of the atmosphere—a 
representation of the effects of the air-masses where they touch 
the earth. Upper air and stratospheric observations by pilot 
balloon and plane, will result in information appearing on the 
weather chart on a three-dimensional scale. In conjunction 
with polar and mass studies, this should shed some light on 
the more immediate mechanism by which storms are pro- 
duced. The usefulness of any improved method of air-mass 
analysis among weather forecasters, depends on the fact that 
the atmosphere does not consist of a single homogeneous en- 
velope of air, but is composed of numerous masses in motion, 
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each differing from the others in temperature, humidity, com- 
pactness and other characteristics. The chief source of differ- 
ing air masses are the polar and tropical regions. How they 
rise, how and where they travel, and the laws which control 
them are still but little known. This lack of knowledge must 
continue to hinder development of long-range weather fore- 
casting. As it is overcome, meteorological science will gain 
enormously along the lines of frontal attack where it is now 
creeping into position. Through exploring the upper air by 
plane and captive balloon, the study of air-mass-analysis will 
be enhanced and vertical weather maps produced. Flights 
with instruments are now being made by airplane from sev- 
eral stations in the U. S. A. to altitudes of 17,000 to 20,000 
feet daily. By codifying the information contained in mil- 
lions of ship records, heretofore merely lying in storage, time 
histories of weather conditions in most parts of the oceans, 
will be possible, by areas as small as one degree square. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION NEEDED 


Meteorology is preeminently a science that depends for its 
furtherance upon cooperative efforts on the part of all nations. 
A beginning has been made in several parts of the world in 
forecasting general weather conditions for an entire season. 
So far the progress made justifies the anticipation of greater 
reliability and the extension of the work. But no definite 
headway has been made through the ascription of weather 
cycles to any regular recurrence of a double sun-spot period. 
Trying to coordinate chaotic masses of data, a celebrated 
scientist of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C., 
looked for cycles of twenty-two years, because that length of 
time represents two eleven-year sun-spot cycles, or one com- 
plete magnetic cycle. He found something like the weather 
cycle he was seeking, but quickly saw that it was one of peri- 
odicities in solar variation which, he had discovered years 
ago, were all submultiples of 276, the number of months in 
23 years. Plotting an 1875-98 weather cycle at Bismarck, 
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North Dakota, against that of 1898-1921, it was found that 
that almost coincided, as did the eleven years that have elapsed 
of the present cycle. Records from other parts of the world 
give equally encouraging confirmation. In Central India, for 
example, the 1865-70 rainfall picture was the same as that for 
the corresponding period twenty-three years later—those years 
of heavy winter rains spaced by periods of subnormal pre- 
cipitation. A serious flaw, however, is an occasional unex- 
pected lag in expected variations, which may be ascribed to 
irregularity in sun-spot development. Some day, we may know 
more about these irregularities and other disturbing features 
in an otherwise attractive and promising study of solar radia- 
tion in relation to long-range forecasting. 
















WEATHER CYCLES 







if In seasonal forecasting, it is evident that the weather dur- 
i ing the preceding few seasons over a large area, over the world 
indeed, seems to provide a better basis for prediction than 
either solar cycles or terrestrial periodicities, apart, of course, 
from the important annual cycle. But the degree of superi- 
ority of one method over the other is not so marked in the 
seasonal as in the daily predictions. There is only a slight 
similarity between the methods that have proved most suc- 
cessful in daily and seasonal weather forecasting. The former 
is based upon synoptic charts. From the contemporary dis- 
tribution of weather elements over a portion of the earth’s 
surface, the forecaster, partly from his knowledge of mete- 
orological physics, and, partly from his experience of past 
weather charts, prepares a forecast of the weather over the 
i central region of his chart for the next 12 or 24 or 36 hours. 
Part of the past experience that he draws upon is his knowl- 
edge of the normal annual and diurnal cycles of the mete- 
orological elements; apart from these daily and annual 
periods, there are no other cycles derivable from the past time 
sequence of weather and, at the same time, applicable with 
success in the forecasting of daily weather of any place. For 
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example, excesses or deficiencies of temperature in cold spells 
and in hot spells, follow no special rule of averages. To 
expect a winter of strong zero tendencies because we endure 
a summer which keeps the mercury in the upper thermo- 
metorical region is without sound basis. A half-belief in the 
natural weather prophets is an amiable popular weakness, 
ever reviving, though faith has been shattered a million times. 
The faculty possessed by animals to interpret the signs of 
coming weather changes, is limited to an instinctive appre- 
ciation of present atmospheric conditions, which are indica- 
tive of certain weather changes of probably one to twelve 
hours in advance. 
















KNOWLEDGE OF PREVIOUS CONDITIONS 






A wide-spread instinctive faith in weather cycles is prob- 
ably a survival from the days of astrology and magic. The 
most satisfactory index as yet available for the seasonal rain- 
fall of a region, depends on success in discovering previous 
weather conditions, there or elsewhere, which exercise con- 
trol over it. A search for such relationships over the world-is 
helped by finding closely interrelated groups of seasonal con- 
ditions of pressure, temperature and rainfall. Such systems 
prevail in the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and there is 
a large system controlling the fluctuations over the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, with the rainfall of southern Asia, part of 
South Africa, Australia, and part of South America. A sur- 
prising persistence of conditions in this system in the southern 
winter, yields, at once, rough indications of the character of 
the summer rainfall in several important southern areas and 
these can be improved by a study of the local relationships. 

Surveys of short periods of weather, constitutes merely a 
footnote into the history of a climate. If the curve of daily 
weather fluctuations from Adam until now were averaged 
by centuries, it would probably approximate a straight line. 
The thermometer is only about two hundred years old, and, 
while a few systematic observations were recorded in the 
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eighteenth century, they were only for isolated places, here 
and there. Records, covering a wide area of the United States, 
have been collected only since 1870, when the United States 
Weather Bureau was established. The oldest of the Euro- 
pean meteorological stations, that of France, is only fifteen 
years older. 

The world is still in the grip of a cycle of warm weather; 
any change to a cycle of cold weather must be gradual. It 
would seem, however, that seasonal forecasting has a more 
hopeful future, at any rate, in some parts of the world other 
than in the ocean areas meationed. In India, during the past 
thirty years, the published estimate of future monsoon rainfall 
has, on the average, been right twice in three times and it 
may be held that any program leading to success less than four 
times in five is too ambitious. However, in Southern Rhodesia, 
similar statistical methods have worked well: out of eight 
forecasts based on a clear indication, seven have been correct. 

Towards a physical explanation of world-wide changes or 
oscillations, little progress has been made. The control ap- 
pears to be neither in sun-spots nor in any short-lived solar 
emanation; nor in the amount of pack ice in the Antarctic; 
nor in the temperature of the Pacific Ocean. But there is 
ample scope for inquiry with the view of improving exist- 
ing methods; and investigations are needed regarding such 
large unstudied areas as exist in Asia, South America and 
Central Africa. 


LONG-RANGE FORECASTING 


Long-range wholesale weather forecasting does not mean 
predicting in January what the weather will be on a certain 
day next June in a particular locality. But it means trying 
to determine, several months in advance, the probability of 
abnormal or subnormal weather conditions over a general 
agricultural area during the growing season. 

Such knowledge could be applied in China, for example, 
for a prediction of heavy rains that are likely to be followed 
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by floods or for the long-range forecasting of droughts in 
India, thus anticipating a possible famine. In quieter cli- 
mates, such as the United States or Great Britain, knowledge 
gained by seasonal forecasting may be applied to determin- 
ing the amount of fertilizer needed for the fields. It may be 
stated, definitely, that predictions long in advance on the old 
idea of weather cycles or periods ever repeating themselves, 
so that the weather of past cycles points to what may be ex- 
pected, have no place in modern synoptic meteorology. A hot 
or cold summer, for instance, argues nothing for the winter 
that lies ahead. Just as the record hot day for the century 
followed the record cold day in a few months, so a mild 
winter is just as likely as not to follow a temperate or ab- 
normally hot summer. The basis for forecasts a few days in 
advance in weather bureaus all over the world is the knowl- 
edge, demonstrated sixty or seventy years ago by meteorolo- 
gists, that weather conditions in the temperature zone travel 
from west to east. 

The science of long-range, seasonal forecasting attempts 
to determine the various factors that play a part in produt- 
ing the weather in a certain locality. For example, it may 
be found that in June the weather in India is influenced by 
the average atmospheric pressure in March, April and May 
in the interior of Asia, and by corresponding pressure aver- 
ages over the oceans to the east and south. If that be found 
to be the case, then a change from the determined pressure 
averages will enable the meteorologists to predict abnormal 
or subnormal rains or temperatures. 

Attempts, therefore, to predict for a year at a time or for 
a quarter-season, must be based on the observed trend of 
meteorological elements in various parts of the world dur- 
ing the preceding quarter or six months. This statement, of 
course, predicates a dominance or “control” exercised by 
distant “centers of action,” upon the weather of other regions. 
There is, however, good evidence that such a “control” exists, 
as shown by the success of the Indian monsoon predictions, 
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seasonal forecasts for Java, and by the correlation of winter 
temperatures in central Canada with antecedent summer con- 
ditions in India. By a process of elimination, it has been 
shown that certain indices have a significant bearing on the 
precipitaton of California, but more especially on that of 
southern California. 


SHORT-RANGE FORECASTING 


Accurate prediction of the weather two days, let alone a 
week, in advance, would be a boon. The information, to be 
useful, must be exact. If we propose to go fishing, order in 
advance, or to cut hay the day after tomorrow, what interests 
us is not the probable type of weather over the northwest 
or southwest portions of the continent, but the precise condi- 
tions in an area measured by miles around us. In the pres- 
ent state of the science, forecasting partakes of the nature of 
an art as well as of a science. Weather is determined by so 
many factors that it is a question whether they can ever all 
be brought into the compass of a forecasting office. It may 
be that day-to-day forecasting is rather like trying to fore- 
cast the course of the swirls and eddies of a millrace. The 
primary obstacle is that many groups of causes interact. For 
example, cyclones and anti-cyclones, from wheresoever they 
come, have different effects on different dispositions of land 
and water, of hill and valley. Hence, the geographical fac- 
tor, although of little moment to the dwellers on vast con- 
tinental plains, or to those who are sailing the wide oceans, 
affects deeply the inhabitants of a carved and crumpled corner 
of the earth. Local wisdom tells much. If the morning smoke 
drifts down the valley, it is going to be a wet day; if the 
mist has hidden the farm but leaves the pines above it clear, 
it is going to be warm. But such predictions, although often 
correct, are so close to the event that they do little more than 
deepen the gloom or increase the joy with which a prear- 
ranged plan is carried out. Village lore must be collected, 
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tested and codified before it can lend proper asistance to a 
wide scheme of meteorological prediction. 

There is still uncertainty as to the sources of the great 
events which lie behind /oca/ weather. Popular opinion clings 
to the belief that the factors are within reach of observation, 
almost of control. In reality, this is not so; the conflict be- 
tween Man and Nature has become keener, and in propor- 
tion the problems in the path of the meteorologist have be- 
come more complex and more difficult. 












WEATHER, DELICATE AND INTRICATE 





No matter how successful an increasingly long-ranged fore- 
cast may be is not weather, basically, like life, the manifesta- 
tion of a mechanism of almost incredible subtlety, delicacy 
and intricacy? Lower the average temperature by forty de- 
grees and another Ice Age would chill and whiten the earth; 
lower it forty more and life would be impossible. Cut off 
solar heat for a year, and the atmosphere would pour down 
in torrents of liquid air. Fortunately these are extremes as 
far beyond the range of any mortal’s concern as they are im- 
measurably above his control. 

In our daily routine, nothing is more exasperating than 
to read the Government weather forecast of “fair and warm- 
er” and be caught in a cold rainstorm a few hours later— 
or to put on rubbers, raincoat and take along the umbrella 
to the office and by noontime, find it bright, warm and sun- 
shiny. When a forecast has gone very far wrong, the Weather 
Bureau, in its next forecast would do well to explain why. 
Such an explanation would be of great interest to many and 
would be of considerable educational value. Moreover, it 
would teach the public something of the difficulties the fore- 
caster has to contend with, and make them more lenient when 
official forecasts are unsuccessful. 

Although the sequence of weather obeys the ordinary physi- 
cal laws of nature, and is, thus, not fortuitous, meteorology 
can never be regarded as an exact science. On any particular 
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occasion there may be conditions of temperature or some local 
influence which will interfere with the general nature of a 
cyclonic disturbance. All that we can hope to do, is to give 
the broad basis upon which the actual weather conditions 
are founded; the possibility of their being modified must 
not be overlooked. It would be just as impossible to alter 
the weather which will affect us to-morrow, as it would be 
to alter the law of gravitation and make water flow up-hill. 
Nevertheless, secrets have been wrested from the reserve of 
Nature during the last twenty-five years that stagger the 
imagination. Step by step, man ts aiming at an accurate long- 
range forecast of the elements. 





The Basque Nationalists 


OWEN B. McGurRE, Ph.D., 8.T.D. 


general turmoil. The so-called “Basque Nationalists” 

have obtained a world-wide advertisement. Like many 
of the advertisements, commercial and political, that appear 
under flaring headlines in the daily press, this one of the 
Basque Nationalists contains a grain of truth in a mass of 
exaggeration and falsehoods. In contradiction of the false- 
hoods the following facts are not only demonstrable but 
notorious.* 

(i) The Basque Nationalists are not the Basque people 
i.e., they are not the people of the Basque provinces. (ii) They 
are a minority political party in those provinces, have never 
polled a majority of the votes there and are now a minority of 
a minority. (iii) Since the Spanish patriotism and Catholic 
loyalty of a section of them became suspect to their more 
sensible and patriotic fellow- Basques in 1931-1932, the support 
they received at the polls decreased considerably in the sub- 
sequent elections; and, for the same reasons, the Basques of 
Navarre repudiated the party and separated from it in 1933. 
(iv) The Basques have never been a nation in any accepted 
sense of the term; much less have they ever been an indepen- 
dent state. (v) What they have agitated for, and what they 
are now supposed to have obtained temporarily, is not inde- 
pendence, nor “separation” (from the rest of Spain), but a 
limited measure of local autonomy or Home Rule, such as any 
“region” (there are thirteen of these “regions” in Spain) could 
obtain, if it wished it, by fulfilling the conditions laid down 
in the so-called “Pact of San Sebastian” (1930). (vi) The 


\ least one Spanish party has got something out of the 


*The present paper is an enlargement and development of the author’s article 
“Basque Catholics and Spanish Communists” which appeared in America for May 1, 
1937. 
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people of the Basque country are not all Catholic, but divided 
like the people of every other part of Spain. 

These, I have said, are demonstrable facts. To prove them, 
however, would require more space than I can expect to be 
allowed in an article. Moreover, as I think I have already 
said at another time in America, to understand the actual situ- 
ation in Spain and how it came about, some knowledge of the 
historical background is required. If that is true of Spain 
generally, it is equally or more true of Vasconia in particular ; 
and the background goes very far back. I will, accordingly, 
try in this paper, first, to give some idea of the background in 
general and of what these’people are, as distinct from the rest 
of the Spanish population. It will then be easier to show, in 
a manner intelligible to the reader, how these people have 
been maneuvered, or have maneuvered themselves, into a 
position that has amazed, and is a puzzle to, the Catholic 


world. 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


First of all as to the historical background in general. It 
may be said that for over three hundred years Spain has never 
been governed in accordance with the psychological character 
of its people and their political traditions; nor, though it may 
seem a paradox, in accordance with the physical conformation 
of the country. As all concede, the Spaniard is an individual- 
ist of the first water; but there is no man in Europe who has a 
deeper sense of human dignity and of personal liberty. The 
country is the most mountainous in Europe, except Switzer- 
land. “Spain,” says Sefior de Madariaga, “is a castle. The 
main fact about the land is its inaccessibility.... The general 
inaccessibility {from without] is prolonged inwards, and walls 
and battlements divide within itself the territory which walls 
and battlements separate from other countries.” This is the 
physical and geographical basis of Spanish “Regionalism.” 
Within these “walls and battlements” each “Region” devel- 
oped a system of law and government of its own. At one 
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time or another most of these “regions” were independent or 
quasi-independent states. The influence of the Roman occu- 
pation was profound and permanent, as can be seen in the fact 
that, according to the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
only one per cent of the words in the national language can be 
traced to a Celtic origin (nine per cent Arabic, which came 
later). By her language, laws and method of administration 
Rome imposed a sense of unity to the whole; but the character 
of the people remained fundamentally the same. When the 
Empire crashed at the center and the legions were withdrawn, 
the basis that remained of Roman law and government were 
the Communes; and these, grouped, were the basis of the 
“Regional” government. It would require too much space to 
explain how these fared during the Moorish administration ; 
but the fact is that when Granada, the last Moorish Kingdom, 
fell and national unity was established under Ferdinand and 
Isabel, the Communes and regional administration continued 
to function. On this basis and with the popular ideas of per- 
sonal and local liberty arose a united Christian Spain. 

The first political calamity for Spain was the extinction of 
the native dynasty, the Hapsburgers succeeding to the throne. 
But we must note that the Hapsburgers, because they were the 
champions of Catholicism and the rivals of England in the 
Reformation period, have been much calumniated in our Eng- 
lish tradition and “official history.” But it must be said to 
their credit that, notwithstanding the manifest advantages of 
centralization for a monarchy identified with imperial in- 
terests and continually engaged in wars, they did respect and 
maintain in the old distinct Regions the separate administra- 
tions inherited from Ferdinand and Isabel. ‘They allow,” 
writes de Madariaga, “every part of their dominions to main- 
tain its local liberties.’ Unlike the French Monarch, the 
Spanish King was conceived to be the servant of the people, 
the incarnation of the state, the symbol of its unity, exercising 
an authority derived, indeed, ultimately from God but con- 
ferred on this person by the will of the Community, hence 
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subject to legal limitations written or derived from custom; 
and he governed each part according to its own laws through 
a “Council” of advisers drawn from that part. The old 
Regions had still, down to the time of the Bourbons, “their 
own viceroys, parliaments, troops, civil service, taxes,” and the 
Communes their own popularly elected Ayuntamientos. 

Hence in reading the history of Spain one comes across 
scenes that would be inconceivable in France or England of 
the same period. For instance. The King-Emperor visited 
Avila while St. Teresa was a growing-up girl. He was met 
outside a gate of the city by the elected officers of the city; and 
there in the presence of God, with bared head and his hand on 
the Gospels, he swore that he would respect and maintain the 
rights and local liberties of Avila. Then he was allowed to 
enter. This is all recorded as a matter of course. It would 
have happened in any other city of Spain on a visit of the 
King. 

That the King could do wrong was fully recognized; but 
he was not allowed to do wrong. Theologians, jurists, poets, 
voicing this popular conception of kingship, told him so 
plainly; if he did wrong he was not to be obeyed. There was 
a higher Authority that claimed obedience from King and 
subject. Calderon, a Catholic priest, giving voice to the 
nation, had put it in more than one of his dramas, staged in 
presence of the King. For instance in La Vida es Sueno: 
En lo que no es justa ley, No hay que obedecer al Rey.’ (If 
the law be not just, one needs not obey the king.) 

And Father Vitoria, greatest of Spanish jurists, wrote: 
“The prince derives his authority from the republic’”—viz., 
from the community, whatever be the form of regime.’ 

The greatest internal political calamity for Spain was the 
succession of the Bourbon dynasty. It would have been a 


1We can hardly imagine such doctrine incorporated in an English drama to be 
staged in the presence of Queen Elizabeth. 

2Princeps habet auctoritatem a respublica. To all jurists writing in Latin princeps 
is the governing power, whatever the form, and respublica is the community. 
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calamity in any case, but the circumstances under which the 
first Bourbon ascended the throne intensified the calamity. 
The French Monarchy was an absolute Monarchy. In the 
Spanish conception of royalty the King was “the first servant 
of the community,” the fountain of honor and authority, in- 
deed, but such only because he was “the servant of God and 
the incarnation of the State,” and accordingly hedged around 
in his liberty by laws and customs ultimately derived from the 
will of the community. The new Monarch was a grandson of 
the King, still living, who had said “/’état c’est mow’; and 
whose signature to the laws that governed France was Car tel 
est nostre bon plaisir. Then, he obtained the throne as the 
result of a sanguinary civil war, and ascended the throne in a 
spirit of revenge against those parts of Spain that had sup- 
ported his rival. Of these the most persistent had been 
Catalonia, continuing the war after the Hapsburg pretender 
had withdrawn to become Emperor; and thus the local lib- 
erties of Catalonia were the first to be abolished (in 1714). 
The new King was not only a Frenchman himself, the 
grandson and pupil of the Grand Monarch, but he came to 
Spain surrounded by a host of French courtiers, officials and 
advisors. The century that follows is dominated by French 
thought. To the newcomers Spanish government and admin- 
istration seem an archaic and unintelligible labyrinth. They 
are bewildered by the multitude of councils, boards, fueros 
and local administrations. The process of “unifying” begins 
and continues to the end of the century; and, moreover, a 
large section of the Spanish intellectuals became inoculated 
with French ideas and ideals. These are the Francesados of 
the period. Then came the French Revolution and a new 
period of domination for a new species of French thought. 
The slogans were to “Europeanize Spain” to “modernize 
Spain,” which really meant to Gallicize Spain. It may be 
said that in perorations over these various “ideologies” by 
politicians and intellectuals the whole nineteenth century was 
wasted, while practically nothing was done to improve the 
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economic and educational status of the masses of the people. 

Here are some instances. There is a law on the Statute 
book that all children from the age of 6 to 14 should be in 
school, while the government never provided schools for one- 
sixth of the children. Sefior de Madariaga—agnostic and 
anti-clerical—confess that one-half of those educated were 
educated in Church schools.’ 

Then, some parts of Spain are dry and others wet. There 
are hundreds of thousands of acres lying waste that could be 
brought under cultivation by a system of irrigation, and other 
hundreds of thousands that could be reclaimed by a system of 
draining. Practically nothing was done. In his six years of 
dictatorship Primo de Rivera did more for the material 
progress of Spain than had been done in a century. But when 
Azaiia, with his blind hatred of Christianity, succeeded to 
power his remedy for all Spanish ills was to begin with the 
French Revolution. When I was in Madrid in 1933, the 
Editor of E/ Heraldo de Madrid (Leftist) resigned and in a 
letter to the proprietor gave his reason: “We made a Revolu- 
tion, as I believed, to put Spain on her feet on the road to 
prosperity and internal peace. Now we are told we must go 
back 150 years and begin with the French Revolution.” Now 
the ideal is the Russian Revolution. But as Unamuno wrote 
five years ago: “There is no new Spain. She is funda- 
mentally the same old Spain, and if she is to be ‘saved’ she 
can be saved only by developing her own self.” 

In any case the task of governing a united Spain is not an 
easy one; but it is clear that for three centuries Spain has 
never been governed in accordance with the character of her 
people and the political traditions that made them a united 
nation. At the present juncture it is worth while to recall 
what Menendez y Pelayo wrote in his Heterodoxes Espanioles 
fifty-three years ago: 





8These Catholic schools had no support from the government, except a small 
premium for “results,” which Senor Madariaga confesses to have been “trifling.” 
Mr. Leland Stone says “the Church controlled education.” The Church had no 
control over state education, high or low. 
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Nothing but the Catholic religion could have made one nation from such 
diversity. But it did make us a nation, and a great nation. I am not one 
to engage with pleasure in the task of dissecting and exposing the infirmities 
of our common mother; but as that unifying force relaxes, we are drifting 
towards our original disintegrating elements; and blind are those who will 
not see it. 


How THE BASQUES FARED 


Now, every part of Spain suffered from the effects of 
French autocracy and centralization, the Basque country no 
more nor as much as some others. (The Basque fueros—local 
liberties—were abolished only in 1833). The remote history 
of the Basques is a conglomeration of legend, fantasy, poetry 
and exaggeration—what the Spaniards call “exaltation.” 
Nothing authentic is known of these people until the period 
of the Reconquista. This began with the battle of Covadonga 
in Asturias, in the year 710, A. D. The leader of the vic- 
torious Christians in this battle was proclaimed King and 
founded the first Christian Kingdom of Spain, that of 
Asturias; and we first meet the Basques in authentic history 
incorporated in the Kingdom of Asturias. It is not known 
when the Basques became Christians, but there seems to be 
general agreement—outside Vasconia—that they were the 
last people in the Peninsula to be converted. In the second- 
half of the ninth century they “emancipated” themselves, as 
they say, from the Asturian kingdom. The point to be empha- 
sized here is that they did not thereby become an independent 
Basque state. They never did, then or thereafter. The gov- 
ernment was in reality municipal, which meant, as it does still 
in Spain, that the town had jurisdiction over the surrounding 
rural district. But there were three provinces; and in each 
province representatives from all its municipalities met once 
or twice a year to discuss or legislate for common interests of 
the whole province. The three provinces never united into 
one state. This assembly was called a Cofradta (also a Her- 
mandad )——Confraternity. It is clear that they were not them- 
selves satisfied with this form of government and isolation; 
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for we find them later, each province separately and at dif- 
ferent periods, voluntarily becoming incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Castile—Guipuzcoa in the twelfth century, 
Vizcaya and Alava in the fourteenth. 

From all the above—necessarily brief and incomplete 
these conclusions will help to understand the actual situation. 

(i) When the Basque provinces voluntarily entered the 
Kingdom of Castile it was distinctly stipulated that they were 
to retain their fweros. The restriction first, and later the 
abolition (in 1833), of these local liberties under the Bourbon 
dynasty, was the origin of Basque discontent in modern times. 
But the restoration of these (for which the Basques agitated ) 
did not and could not mean “independence” or “separate 
nationhood.” Unlike other “Regions” (Navarre, Aragon, 
etc.), the Basques had never been an independent state. 

(ii) It was in the period of the Reconquista (710 to 1492) 
that were gradually laid the foundations of the united Chris- 
tian nation that was Spain. There was not and there could not 
be any nation-wide organization or general uprising against 
the Moors. Each district rose and fought as best it could and 
when best it could. Hence resulted, at different times, the 
separate Kingdoms of Asturias, Leon, Navarre, Aragon, etc. 
If these “Regions” were today to begin an agitation for 
“separation” and “independence,” like a section of Basque 
extremists, on the ground that they were once independent, 
they would have a stronger argument than these Basques. 

(ii1) Because of the manner and circumstances in which 
these ‘‘foundations” of the future united Christian nation were 
laid, there resulted in Spain a conception of government and 
of freedom entirely different from that existing in any other 
part of Europe during the same period. “Spain was the home 
of freedom,” writes Miss Colvill, an English Protestant, in 
her notable book, in the preparation of which she spent six 
years in Spain. (Miss Colvill, still living at Oxford, is 
nominally an Anglican; but she is really a Rationalist, for she 
does not believe in the supernatural.) That must be the con- 
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clusion of any man or woman who has studied Spanish history. 
It was in those small Spanish communities that the principles 
of democratic (i.e., representative) government were first put 
in practice, and for centuries the only place where they pre- 
vailed. This was due to two causes: (a) the manner of the 
Reconquista, which was in every part a rising of the populace, 
the most valiant and often the most humble becoming the 
heroes and subsequent leaders; (b) the grouping of the Com- 
munes which preserved their democratic character, for the 
municipal government was strictly representative, elected by 
the people. 

(iv) For these reasons also, Feudalism never cast roots in 
Spain. Catalonia was the only part of Spain where Feudalism 
did exist, and serfdom there was finally abolished by a 
Castilian King, Ferdinand. Our “American. writers,” 
‘makers and shapers of public opinion,” who speak of con- 
temporary Catholicism in Spain as a survival of “Medieval 
Feudalism” and “Obscurantism” in their most vicious forms, 
should consult Sefior Madariaga who recently came to this 
country. He was a Liberal of the Liberals, a Republican; a 
Galician autonomist, an agnostic (so I infer from his writ- 
ings), and is sufficiently anti-clerical and especially anti- 
Jesuit to suit the more exacting of them. He knows Spanish 
history; and he will tell them that “Feudalism never cast 
roots in Spain,” he will tell them of “the glorious Liberal 
Spanish Church of the sixteenth century,” that Vitoria, the 
Dominican Friar, and Suarez, a Jesuit, “founded interna- 
tional law’ and were “the precursors of the League of 
Nations,” that Mariana, another Jesuit, “had defined the 


Democratic prince,” etc.‘ 


WHO ARE THE BASQUES? 


Who are the Basques? And what is this political party 
called the Basque Nationalists? 





‘Cf. Madariaga’s Spain, pp. 46-49. 
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Vasconia (the name in Castilian for this region) consists, 
strictly speaking, of three provinces in the north of Spain. 
The old kingdom of Navarre is also Basque. In language and 
customs the northern half of Navarre is the most Basque of 
the whole region, and the whole kingdom is the most Catholic 
district in all Spain. Who the Basques are and where they 
originally came from is a problem “in a state of well-ascer- 
tained and scientific ignorance.” But that is true of all the 
people of Spain. Humboldt first put forward the theory that 
the Basques were the original inhabitants of the whole 
Peninsula, and that only in these mountain fastnesses and 
twisted valleys was the original language preserved. That did 
not please the Basques; and the “scientists” ridiculed the idea. 
But, owing to the expert research of the great German 
philologist, Doctor Schuchardt, it is today considered the most 
probable solution of the problem. The Basque claim for dis- 
tinctness is based on the language. From this they argue for 
distinctness of race. 


THE BASQUE LANGUAGE 


“The Basque language is a mystery that has baffled history 
and philology,” says Madariaga. It has no affinity to any other 
language in Europe. George Borrow derives it from the 
Persian. It has no literature. Books in Basque are partial 
translations of the Scriptures, prayer books, collections of 
ballads, etc. The population of the four provinces is about 
1,250,000. According to the census of 1930 there were in all 
Spain 550,000 who knew Basque. But that does not mean 
there were so many who used it, or could use it. The language 
has been losing ground continually since the beginning of the 
last century. With the exception of San Sebastian, it is not 
spoken in any of the big towns. In language, Bilbao, the big- 
gest city, is as Castilian as Avila. The newspapers of greatest 
circulation are all published in Castilian. E/ Liberal of 
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Bilbao, property of Prieto, the Socialist leader, has the largest 
circulation and is thoroughly anti-clerical. Strange to say, 
the Province of Vitoria, the smallest in population and the 
most rural, has been least faithful in preserving the language. 

As it happens in such cases—it happened in Ireland—the 
language was disappearing while the people who spoke it 
were unaware that it was going. When they did become 
aware of the fact, there began a “revival”; and, as it happened 
also in Ireland, the revival soon acquired an aspect of politics 
and race-consciousness. The revival was started in the 1890's 
by a young Basque enthusiast who had made his studies in 
Barcelona when the Catalan revival was in full blast. Return- 
ing to Vasconia he published a book, Biscaya por su Inde- 
pendencia. ‘There was not at first much response to his appeal. 
He died young, in 1903. But he had sown the seed; and in 
1906 “The Nationalist Basque Party” was founded. This 
young man—Sabino Arana-Goiri—was a Catholic, after a 
fashion. His mentality in this respect is manifested in one 
sentence in his book: “I was born a Basque before I was 
baptized a Catholic.” 

The political objective of this party was not “separation,” 
but the restoration to Vasconia of her traditional local lib- 
erties. With the exception of a few fanatics, that has been 
always true and is true now. This is important; and to put it 
in evidence it is enough to consider the development of the 
movement since the establishment of the Republic. 


ATTEMPTS TO FORM A REPUBLIC 


The first organized attempt to establish the Republic was in 
a Convention held secretly at San Sebastian in August, 1930. 
The Convention came near breaking up in discord over this 
question of regional autonomy. ‘The apple of discord was 
thrown in by the spokesman of a small group from Barcelona 
who declared: ‘A Spanish Republic has no interest for me 
or my friends if it does not guarantee the independence of 
Catalonia.” But, through the influence especially of Zamora 
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and Lerroux, unanimous agreement was obtained on the fol- 
lowing basis (this is what is important): (i) Any Region in 
Spain could obtain a measure of autonomy, if it wished. (ii) 
The leaders in the Region should first draft an Estatuto. 
(iii) This should be submitted to a plebiscite of the 
Ayutamientos (city, town and village councils). (iv) For 
approval a two-thirds majority would be required—not of the 
councils but of all the councillors. (v) If approved, the 
Estatuto would be brought to the Cortes, where it could be 
debated, amended, rejected or approved—by the elected rep- 
resentatives of the whole nation. It was by fulfilling these 
conditions that Catalonia obtained its measure of autonomy. 
Vasconia, when these conditions were made public, agreed to 
fulfil them. It is therefore nonsense to keep on talking of 
“independence” and “separation.” Since 1931, through three 
parliaments, the Basques were working to fulfil these condt- 
tions and obtain their Estatuto. 

Up to the advent of Socialism the people of the Basque 
country had been practicaly all monarchists and in the 
majority Carlists. Basqueland was the stronghold of Carlism 
and, in proportion to its population, is so still. They took no 
part in the Convention of San Sebastian. But on the fall of 
the monarchy they took advantage of the provisions for 
autonomy of the “Pact of S. S.,” and formed a parliamentary 
party under the name of “dAlcanza Vasco-Navarra”’— 
(Basque-Navarre Alliance). Of the 24 Deputies allowed, the 
four provinces elected 16. Of course, the Socialists and the 
few anti-Catholic Republicans in the territory opposed them. 
The group of 16 in the Cortes Constituyentes was a medley. 
They were not all professed Catholics. They elected as chair- 
man and leader a Sefior Beunza, a Navarrese, who in his first 
speech, introducing the party to the Cortes, declared himself 
to be a monarchist and traditionalist; but he said the bond of 
union for all of them was the will to have her /ocal liberties 
restored to Vasconia. 

In 1933 they had finally drawn up their Estatuto, and sub- 
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mitted it to the plebiscite. Although the Socialists were 
opposed to them, they obtained the requisite majority in the 
three provinces. In Navarre the Estatuto was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. ‘The reason for this is that while practically 
all Basque Catholics, both in Navarre and Vasconia, are in 
favor of autonomy, they objected to the form it took in the 
Estatuto of 1933. But the defeat of the Estatuto broke up the 
parliamentary alliance; Beunza resigned his seat and the 
Estatuto failed to reach the Cortes. 

Then came the elections of 1933 (November), and the 
general rout of the Leftist parties. The Basque Nationalists 
returned eleven deputies, none from Navarre. In 1935 they 
drafted a new Estatuto for submission to the plebiscite. Some- 
thing new and unexpected now happened. The Socialists 
and Leftists agreed to support the Estatuto. Sefior Prieto, 
the millionaire Socialist leader, campaigned for it. It was 
approved in the three provinces by a practically unanimous 
vote. The meaning of this was that the Socialists came to the 
conclusion that, Estatuto or no Estatuto, they would rule the 
roost in Vasconia; Prieto persuaded them of this. 


ELECTIONS OF 1936 


When parliament was dissolved for the elections of 1936, 
the new Basque Estatuto had not yet been presented to the 
Cortes. In the Basque country in those elections there were 
three fronts—they may be called the Marxists, the anti- Marx- 
ists and the Basque Nationalists. It is necessary to explain 
just what that division means, in order to understand what 
these Basque Nationalists have done. The division is different 
from what it is in other parts of Spain. In the Basque country, 
including Navarre, the real division had been between Cath- 
olics and Socialists. Before the change of regime, as I have 
just said, the Catholics were practically all Monarchists and 
in the vast majority Carlists. But the Catholics were all 
autonomists, with this distinction: the Carlists (Traditional- 
ists, they called themselves since the World War) had one 
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conception of autonomy, the old traditional one, while the 
extremists were talking about “nationality,” “independence,”’ 
etc. But as I have just shown, they all agreed on the Estatuto 
of 1935. Another point to be stressed. In the Basque country 
neither the Left-Wing Republicans, nor the Center-Repub- 
lican parties, which formed part of the anti- Marxist front in 
the rest of Spain, had any following in Vasconia. Hence, the 
anti-Marxist front was there exclusively Catholic, made up 
of Traditionalists, Alphonsian Monarchists and the Ceda, this 
last because a great number of Basques had after the change of 
regime accepted the Republic and the policy of Gil Robles. 
As I will show immediately, this Catholic alliance—for such 
it really was—far outnumbered the Basque Nationalists, both 
in the elections of 1933 and in the elections of 1936, i.e., if we 
include, as we should include, Navarre as Basque territory. 
Navarre included, the Catholic front poled 42.7 per cent of 
the whole vote. } 

Now, coming to the elections of 1936, it was perfectly clear 
that the so-called Popular Front was: (i) in all its elements 
thoroughly anti-Christian, anti-religious, anti-God. (ii) It 
was also clear—and the sequel has proved it abundantly—that 
if this alliance won, the real power would be in a combination 
of Socialists (who had now discarded the formerly moderate 
“revolutionary” leaders), Communists and Anarchists. (iii) 
There was not only a pact to form the Popular Front, a com- 
bination of these elements with the Leftist Republicans, but 
there was also a pact between these three elements themselves 
—otherwise the Communists and Anarchists would not have 
joined the Popular Front—to accept the program advised by 
Moscow and the Moscow technique to carry it out, viz., not 
to take part or responsibility in any future government, but to 
use the “Republican” government and parliamentary forms as 
a cover or smoke screen under which to advance until the 
opportune moment came for direct action to establish a 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” by real revolution. From 
documents here in my room I could fill a whole issue of 
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THOUGHT in proof of the three statements I have numbered— 
all from the speeches and declarations of the leaders, and 
from articles in their press organs. 

Such were the two chief fronts in conflict. From what has 
been said above two or three things should be clear. (i) It 
is clear that no Catholic could support the Popular Front, 
directly or indirectly. (ii) It is clear that it was treason to 
the Catholic cause, and to civilization itself, to split the Cath- 
olic vote and thereby to hand over to the anti-Christian forces 
a number of seats in constituencies where they were clearly 
only a minority. (iii) It is clear that there could be no excuse 
for doing this on the ground of autonomy; for all Catholics 
had voted the Estatuto in the plebiscite. But that is what the 
Basque Nationalists did. They were invited, urged, to join 
the anti-Marxists front. They refused. They did worse than 
that. The character of the absurd electoral law was explained 
in America, March 7, 1936. In Vasconia there were places 
where the Marxists were in a minority. In fact they could 
not have polled a majority in any Basque constituency, with 
the possible exception of Bilbao, the largest city of Basque- 
land, and an industrial center. There were other places where 
the Basque Nationalists could not hope to win even as a 
“minority party.” So they bargained with the Reds for sup- 
port in such places, in return for their support of Red candi- 
dates in other places. In other words, they supported the anti- 
Christian and anti-God alliance against their Catholic 
brethren who far outnumbered them, were as much Basque 
as they and as good autonomists. The result of this treason is 
seen in the official election returns. These election returns of 
1936, as well as those of 1933, will also prove or confirm a 
number of statements made in the course of this paper. In 
what follows B. N. stands for Basque Nationalists, P. F. for 
Popular Front, and A. R. for Anti-Revolutionary Front. 


I 


Election Returns for Vasconia, including Navarre, in 1933: 
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B. N.: 181,935—8 deputies 
P. F.: 152,376—7 deputies 
A. R.: 200,013—9 deputies 


I] 


Election Returns, including Navarre, in 1930: 
B. N.: 153,426—9 deputies 
P. F.: 165,809—7 deputies 
A. R.: 236,396—9 deputies 


II] 


Returns for the three provinces, excluding Navarre, in 
1936: 
B. N. 138,627—9 deputies 
P. F.: 130,822—7 deputies 
A. R. 124,854—1 deputy 


What conclusions must we draw from these figures? It must 
be remembered that Navarre is admittedly the most Catholic 
district in Spain, that it is a Basque country and that in the 
northern part of Navarre the language and the Basque 
customs have been preserved better than in any of the three 
provinces. Comparing the figures in Tables I and II, it is 
seen that in both years (i) the Anti-Revolutionary Party out- 
numbered the Basque Nationalists; (ii) that the Basque 
Nationalists lost in 1936 about 30,000 of their vote in 1933, 
and that the Catholic Front gained almost exactly the same 
number; (iii) that in both elections the Catholic Front out- 
numbered the so-called and self-styled Nationalists; (iv) that 
these latter had no right then and have none now to speak 
for the Basque people. 

A comparison of Table II with III makes some other things 
clear. (i) While Navarre is practically entirely Catholic 
(neither the P. F. nor the B. N. could elect one deputy there) 
and gave its entire parliamentary representation to the A. R., 
it is clear that a good third of the population in the other three 
provinces is definitely anti-Catholic. My arithmetic figures it 
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out to be 33 per cent. There is not much difference between 
the votes of the three parties in Table I11—35, 33 and 32 per 
cent respectively. Yet the Catholic party, with nearly a third 
of the votes polled, elected only one deputy in the three 
provinces. ‘The treason-bargaining of the Basque Nationalists 
with the Reds was effective. The absurd electoral law helped 
them, and gave one deputy instead of 5 or 6 of the 17. 


BASQUE OUTLOOK 


The fate of these Basque Nationalists illustrates the truth of 
what Winston Churchill has written of Azafia: ‘How true 
is the saying that no man knows how far he will have to go 
when he marches with men who are prepared to go to all 
lengths!’ They betrayed their Catholic countrymen, they 
flouted the advice of their own Basque bishops, they estranged 
Navarre that had for centuries been their best friend, and all 
through an insane exaltation to appear as intransigeant 
‘Nationalists.’ Of course they did not intend “to go to all 
lengths.” They did not know which side was going to win 
the elections. But when the Lefts seized power—they really 
did not win the elections—they “marched” with them. They 
did not expect civil war; but when it came, they continued to 
march with them. Their leader in the Cortes said they 
wanted to have a Church of the poor such as he had seen in 
Ireland, and appealed to the Reds to burn no more churches 
or convents. He might as well appeal to a pack of hungry 
wolves not to eat lamb. They thought the civil war would 
be a walk-over of a month for the Lefts, and then they would 
emerge not only as Basque Nationalists but as Basque heroes. 
It was a vain hope then and is a vain hope now, for if the 
Bolshevists won the war they would rule in Vasconia, as in 
every other part of Spain; and they would make short work of 
the Basque Nationalists as they did in Bilbao during the 
Azaiia biennium. If they are to be saved now, it will be by 
those they betrayed. In 1933, the Socialist City Council of 
Bilbao decreed to remove a monument to the Sacred Heart 
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that had been erected in a public square at a cost of two million 
pesetas by subscription of the Confraternity of Nocturnal 
Adoration. It is one of the most artistic monuments of mod- 
ern Spain. They were preparing to destroy it when they were 
ousted by the elections of 1933. But the incident shows two 
things. (i) It is nonsense to speak of all Vasconia as 
‘fervently Catholic.” (ii) If and when there is a Red or 
pink government in Madrid, Socialists and Anarchists will 
rule in Vasconia. 








Correspondence 


SyMBOLic Locic AGAIN 


EDITOR: The exhortation administered to Catholics (THouGHtT, March, 
1937, pp. 136, 137) to become aware of Symbolic Logic would be amusing 
if it were not alarming. Amusing: for the exhortation seems to suppose 
that Symbolic Logic is the Logic of Aristotle reduced to Mathematical Sym- 
bolism, and this supposition looks very much like a commentary 4d contre-sens, 
which is always funny. Alarming: for such an exhortation, based on such 
a commentary, looks symptomatic of a loss of any clear notion of what 
Aristotelian logic really is. 

Of course if your correspondent merely wished to demand from Catholics 
a closer attention to a kind of Science which is interesting but different from 
Logic, my amusement and alarm are uncalled for. But it does not look as 
though he did. He seems to suggest that the mathematical symbolization of 
Logic is an improvement on, or a development of, Logic. It is not. And to 
think so may cause vicious error. Anyhow, it does not seem right to let 


pass the implication in that letter without at least denying it. 
St. Louis University. GERARD SMITH, Ph.D. 


RUTHENIANS AND UKRAINIANS - 


EDITOR: May I congratulate you, and through you the writer of 
the interesting article on the Ruthenians printed in THOUGHT March, 1936? 
Having devoted a good deal of time and attention during the past ten years 
to these neglected people, I find it extremely encouraging to note that they 
are, at length, receiving sympathetic publicity in our Catholic papers and 
periodicals. Perhaps the day will soon dawn in this country when they will 
no longer feel like the stepchildren of the Catholic Church. 

But in the interest of accuracy | must take exception to a part of Mr. 
Healy’s article—not so much to an actual statement as to an implication. The 
writer implies that all Ruthenians are to be known, from a national or racial 
point of view, as Ukrainians. Ethnologically, of course, it is true that the two 
more or less distinct groups of Ruthenians originated from the same racial 
stock, but only one of the groups (and in this country, the smaller of the two) 
has any attachment to the name Usrainian. The Ruthenians of Bishop 
Bohachevsky’s jurisdiction—and they have immigrated mainly from what is 
now Polish Galicia—emphatically and almost fiercely insist that they are 
Ukrainians, while the Greek Rite Catholics from Subcarpathian Ruthenia, 
whose Ordinary is Bishop Takach, just as emphatically repudiate the designa- 
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tion. ‘This may seem a good deal of bother about a matter of minor detail, 
but Mr. Healy is hardly true to the principle he himself lays down when he 
writes: “Accurate terminology is of no slight importance in discussing the 
people which centers about Kiev.” Now the Subcarpathian Ruthenians 
prefer to call themselves Rusins, or Podcarpathian Russians. 

I suspect that Mr. Healy has mingled principally with the Galician 
Rutheinians (or Ukrainians), and hence, unwittingly, has adopted their 
attitude. These people are extremely nationalistic in their outlook, especially 
since the war. How many times have I heard long and impassioned pleas 
for the complete freedom of Ukrainia, not only at church banquets but from 
the very pulpit. And in their enthusiasm the Ukrainians assume that the 
name by which they call themselves is just as dear to the Subcarpathian 
Ruthenians, who, as I have said, will have none of it. Please do not mis- 
understand me. I am not objecting to patriotism or national pride, but there 
are two sides to the question. And just as we meticulously give the title 
Ukrainian to that group which desires to be called thereby, so, too, we should 
refrain from applying it to those other Ruthenians who prefer quite another 


appellation. 

Mr. Healy notes the division of the original Greek-Ruthenian diocese in 
the United States into two distinct Ordinariates, but he seems unaware of 
one of the main reasons for that division—the lack of sympathy among the 
Subcarpathian Ruthenians for Ukrainian nationalism and a desire to be free 
from what was considered, rightly or wrongly, a policy of ‘“Ukrainization”’ 
during the days of the former undivided ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘This 
lack of sympathy is a fact, as | was made well aware, during two extended 
stays among the Subcarpathian Ruthenians, and while it should not be given 
undue publicity, it must be taken into account when one is tempted to lump 
all the Ruthenians under the single appellation of Ukrainians. 

The distinction between Ukrainians and Podcarpathian Russians is well 
brought out in Donald Attwater’s “Catholic Eastern Churches ;” it was also 
made very clear by Father Donnelly in the America articles of a year ago. 

I might add that the following sentence found on page 109, beginning of 
second paragraph, is not accurate: “There remained, consequently, of the 
great Union of Brest-Litovsk only the inhabitants of Galicia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia.” 

The inhabitants of Carpathian Ruthenian owe their Catholicity only in- 
directly to the Union of Brest-Litovsk. They actually became members of the 
Catholic Church by the Pact of Ungvar in 1652, a date almost sixty years later 
than that of the above Union. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. DesMonp A. ScCHMAL, S.J. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


B. M. Kelly’s The Well of English—H. de Blacam’s Gentle Ireland—D. C. Ben- 
nett’s Arnold Bennett—D. C. Taylor’s John L. Stoddard—F. M. Crowley’s The Catho- 
lic High-School Principal; W. Kane’s An Essay Toward a History of Education; E. 
Schmiedler’s Parent and Child—Msgr. Dean’s The Gospel According to St. Luke; C. 
Lattey’s The Book of Malachy; C. Lattey’s The Book of Ruth; J. A. Kleist’s The 
Gospel of St. Mark—J. T. Lanning’s The Spanish Missions of Georgia; J. Delanglez’ 
The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana; A. B. Thomas’ After Coronado; F. Céliz’ 
Diary of the Alarcén Expedition into Texas—C. M. Andrews’ The Colonial Period of 
1merican History; Haller’s Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution—A. K. Wein- 
berg’s Manifest Destiny—J. T. Adam’s Our Business Civilization—R. Hudleston’s The 
Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman; B. Camm’s Anglican Memories; A. M. 
Townsend’s Dominican Spirituality—J. Lindworsky’s The Psychology of Asceticism; 
C. Sacramentato’s Asceticae et Mysticae Summa; A. R. Bandini’s Life Is Too Short— 
M. I. Logsdon’s A Mathematician Explains; W. Bartky’s High Lights of Astronomy; 
H. S. Jones’ Worlds Without End; C. A. Lubbock’s The Herschel Chronicle; E. B. 
Frost’s An Astronomer’s Life; J. Huxley and E. N. da C. Andrade’s Simple Science— 
A. F. Collins’ The March of Chemistry; K. Darrow’s The Renaissance of Physies; 
L. S. Leakey’s Stone Age Africa; G. E. Mueller’s Philosophy of Our Uncertainties— 
L. Ruland’s Pastoral Medicine; L. Ruland’s Foundations of Morality—Zeil’s De In- 
tegritate Confessionis—T. E. Ennis’ French Policy and Developments in Indo-China— 
V. J. Puryear’s International Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East—P. G. 
Jessup’s Neutrality Today and Tomorrow—Montmort’s Antoine Carles du Houx; V.D. 
Harrington’s The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution; G. M. Wrong’s 
Canada and the American Revolution; S. F. Bemis’ The Diplomacy of the American 
Revolution—N. T. Abercrombie’s The Origins of Jansenism; E. Przywara’s An 


Augustine Synthesis. 


LITERATURE 


THe Wet or EnciisH. By Blanche Mary Kelly. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xix, 401. $3.00. 


Miss Kellys The Well of English is a notable publication; it is a shrewdly 
analytic survey of English literature, written in a style which places it in 
the class of creative criticism. In particular, it is an important addition to 


the rapidly growing library of first-rate books by Catholic authors. Catholic 


philosophy is at present the only stabilizing influence in a field where a 
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Neurotic impressionism is running wild and shoddy Freudian tags parade 
grotesquely in the sacred vestments of the Ten Commandments. Here is 
a book that wins respect by its sober sanity and high intelligence: wisdom 
treading with native dignity among the reeling fauns. 

Miss Kelly sees Catholic philosophy at the bottom of the well of English. 
Our literature may be Protestant ever since the sixteenth century. Newman 
Says it is essentially Protestant: Miss Kelly interprets that. She presents, 
without becoming controversial, a strong case for the theory that the glorify- 
ing element in English literature is the Catholic element, an unconscious 
survival of the tradition which made Christendom. It is more than a cleverly 
plausible concept which the author thus sets before us and illustrates from 
the works of literary leaders in every period even the most Protestant. 

Edmund Burke noted that the countless religious sects, into which the 
Reformation was diffracted, differed among themselves only by the denial of 
one or another of the Catholic doctrines; and that, if you took only the positive 
tenets of all the sects, the sum total would be a rather complete statement of 
Catholic truth. The combination of prismatic rays returning, as it were, to the 
original white light. The observation is all the more striking today when 
some high-church Anglicans believe in Papal infallibility. If the most philo- 
sophic of all our statesmen was not for once gravely in error, it is not sur- 
prising that a certain Catholic attitude towards life and art should be easily 
discernible in English literature through all the crushing penalties, hangings, 
quarterings, and statue-smashings of three centuries. 

One of the joys a Catholic lover of literature will experience in reading 
The Well of English is the way the author vividly recalls so many past 
impressions and reflections; the time long ago, for instance, when Middle- 
march seemed to us to be a strong indictment of Protestantism as supplying 
very inadequate machinery for the purposes of exalted spiritual aspiration. 
The experiment at Little Giddings, of course, had proved that fact as early 
as the seventeenth century. The Heart of Midlothian might have been 
cited as a reluctant admission on the part of Sir Walter that Protestantism, 
especially in Scotland, afforded no refuge for repentant sinners. He found 
the Catholic Church a very convenient resource. 

But Miss Kelly does more than revive the reader’s interesting memories. 
She has the happy faculty of being able to illuminate and clothe in lucid 
prose the instinctive and vague reservations of a Catholic reader browsing 
among the classics. Thus, in speaking of Bacon, she says he has “a harsh 
clarity of style which never so much as suggests the mysterious or the in- 
effable.” Her treatment of Donne is excellent. “There is only one phrase 
that adequately describes the tormented soul of John Donne as revealed in 


’») 


his poems and that is the Irish phrase, ‘a spoiled priest’.” She introduces a 
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nice distinction in considering Milton: “His Puritanism, in so far as it 
constituted a form of religious belief, is now pretty much discredited, since 
it is practically certain that he came to have no Christian faith whatever, 
but as far as Puritanism is a matter of temperament he was a Puritan and 
a rigorous one.” Blake is a difficult nut to crack, but it seems to us Miss 
Kelly has got at the kernel: 


Through sheer poetic insight he achieves an overpowering sense of mystery; but 
this sense of mystery is not mysticism, though it does enable Blake to recover to an 
extraordinary degree something of the attitude of the great mystics. Their attitude, 
however, led them to endeavor to purify nature, which Blake regarded as already 
pure, as a means of attaining union with God. In Blake’s naturalism there was no 
place for the supernaturalism of St. John of the Cross. 


It will be seen that Miss Kelly displays a not unpleasing dash of inde- 
pendence which gives savor and originality to her estimates of the accepted 
figures in literature. There is nothing sophomoric and smart about it. It 
is thoughtful and considered criticism. But it is in the more modern and 
contemporary group, not yet assayed by time, that her judgment has freer 
play and wears a more challenging aspect. She may very well have said 
the last word on Wells and D. H. Lawrence. Here is the hitting-off of 
Galsworthy; after having called attention to the dualism in his works, a 
reformer in his plays, and a capitalist in his novels: 


The plays are the utterance of a perturbed but not despairing spirit, whereas the 
novels are for the most part a transcript of life from the standpoint of the Country 
House, the Forsyte ménage, a life which is devoid of dramatic interest because it is 
wholly without spiritual significance. 


Again, in discussing Aldous Huxley, she rather pointedly calls attention 
to the fact that literature has failed dismally in relating agnosticism to our 
sense of conduct, our sense of beauty, as Arnold dreamed would be: 


There is an element of drama in the fact that the novels of Thomas Huxley’s 
grandson, Aldous, should be at once the most perfect expression of the conditions 
which the great agnostic did so much to bring about and the most scathing indict- 
ment of them. Here are all the new things—the new psychologies, the new morality, 
the new freedom, the new kind of love, the delightful insouciance of the animals,— 
and at the same time all the old, old bitterness of the world, intensified to a degree 
undreamed of by the ancient despair, for it is a bitterness which wears the semblance 


of laughter. 


We have selected these few extracts from The Well of English at random, 
in the sense that we have taken no particular pains to search out the passages 
we liked best while we were reading the volume. They will serve to show 
the fresh handling of her subject by the author. This is no tailor-made hand- 
book of English literature. It will engage the interest of the well-informed 
reader and be a trustworthy guide for others. 
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Some of Miss Kelly’s opinions may not meet with ready response every- 
where. We pause doubtfully over the assertion that Browning’s point of 
view and fashion of treating religious themes are essentially Catholic. There 
is probably a sense in which this is true. It is rash to question the authority 
of Miss Kelly and Emily Hickey. To us there is a curious suggestion of 
the provincial dissenting chapel in Browning’s Catholic excursions. Again, 
we doubt whether Doctor Johnson had Henry More’s Neo-Platonism in mind 
when he called Cowley and his school the metaphysical poets. And we are 
not sure that Oscar Wilde died a “penitent Catholic.” We think the way 
Lionel Johnson’s name is mentioned in one place produces a false impression 
very unjust to the poet. But these are slight blemishes, if blemishes at all, in 
a most readable and scholarly work. 


James J. DAty, S.J. 





GENTLE IRELAND. By Hugh de Blacam. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 


Company. Pp. 181. $2.00. 


This volume is a deliberate effort to present the Catholic culture and 
civilization of Ireland as they reveal themselves in the history, literature and 
life of the Irish people. As such it is sure to merit the scorn of those who in 
all such instances raise the cry, propaganda! On the other hand, readers who 
are in sympathy with the avowed purpose of the book will find many of the 
chapters fragmentary and superficial. Throughout, it gives more of the silken 
glove than of the hand of iron beneath it. The reason for this is, no doubt, 
contained in the title. The author is giving us a picture of gentle Ireland. 
But even so, the gentleness of Ireland when considered with only a slight 
complement of its sterner qualities is likely to be mistaken for weakness and 
sentimentality. But if the volume gives us little of the awful sincerity that 
Daniel Corkery has so powerfully described in “Hidden Ireland,” there is 
much in it that is badly needed as an anodyne for the cynicism of O’Casey, 
the hard paganism of Synge, the devitalized paganism of Yeats, and the vague 
pantheism of A. E. 

One of the best passages in the book is the description of the people at 
Mass in one of the remote parishes of Wicklow. It is the work of one who 
writes about what he knows and loves in itself, and recognizes as the center 
of Irish life. As we read, we cannot help recalling the pathetic figure of 
Synge as he sat alone in one of the little thatched cottages of Aran, and sensed 
the presence of an unknown faith that had drawn all the people of the place 
away from him to Mass. 

There is a breath-taking contrast drawn between the Ireland of priest- 
hunting days, and the Ireland of 1932 when at the Eucharistic Congress a 
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million souls were bent in adoration, at Mass in the open. In the best 
chapter in the book, “Farewell to Music,” there is another very effective 
contrast in which the Gael at home, typified by the blind harper Carolyn, is 
compared with Oliver Goldsmith, type of the Gall-Gael in exile. The 
passage on Blessed Oliver Plunkett and Redmond O’Hanlon is a thriller. 
And there is one sentence in the appreciation of the most authentic literary 
voice of Ireland, for which many readers will bless the writer. It is this: 
“Daniel Corkery is the leading figure in the new generation of Irish writers.” 
He is, indeed, and it is high time that he should be recognized as such by his 
contemporaries. Concerning the best known of these, the author has this 
to say: “Mr. Yeats was stirred by some fragments of Gaelic tradition; but 
he was content to build up a phantasmagoria of his own, and to call it Gaelic. 
He moved away from reality, and lost Ireland in the Celtic twilight.” In 
these two appreciations is contained the essence of a right understanding of 
the culture and civilization of the Irish people. In conclusion it might be well 
to call attention to the author’s historical inaccuracy in attributing the found- 
ing of Harvard University to an Irishman, Bishop Berkeley of the Established 
Church. TERENCE L. ConnoOLLyY, S. J. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. A Portrait done at Home Together with 170 Letters 
from A. B. By Dorothy Cheston Bennett. New York: Kendall & Sharp. 


Pp. 350. $3.00. - 


Admirers of The Old Wives’ Tale and, in different mood, Literary 
Taste, will read this collection of Arnold Bennett’s letters with disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps it is because no friendship can flower to perfection in an 
unconventional atmosphere. Of course, the letters are interesting—yet in 
nothing like the degree that might have been expected from one of the 
cleverest of modern novelists who, however, was prone to subject his human 
to his literary life. There are one hundred and seventy of the letters, mostly 
dated from some yacht or other. They are prefixed by a sketch of Bennett 
done by their recipient, Dorothy Cheston, who may be a good actress but 
is certainly no writer. Nevertheless, she adds some illuminating touches to 


this portrait of the artist as a middle-aged man. 
PauLa Kurtu. 


Joun L. Sropparp, Travevcer, Lecturer, LirrerATEuR. By D. Crane 
Taylor. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 344. $3.00. 


This handsome and portly book about a distinguished American convert to 
the Catholic Church tells an interesting story. John L. Stoddard was the 
first and the greatest of travel lecturers. For ten years he gave fifty lectures 
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a year in Daly’s Theatre in New York to full houses; it was estimated that 
some hundred thousand people came to listen to him there every year. It was 
the same in Chicago and other large cities; his popularity, resting on grounds 
of cultured intelligence, continued year after year till his retirement from 
the lecture field. Although Stoddard made millionaires out of the shrewd 
business men of Boston who were his managers, it is curious to note that his 
own wealth came to him from the books he published after his retirement. 
Stoddard is perhaps the only travel lecturer who has been invited by the Gov- 
ernment in Washington to address the two legislative bodies in the Senate 
Chamber. The author of his life is not a Catholic; but he succeeds in giving 
a clear account of the conversion of Stoddard and his wife. Stoddard’s own 
account, Rebuilding a Lost Faith, has been translated into seven European 
languages, and in 1930 sold over a half million copies, one hundred thousand 
in the Italian version. On his retirement from the lecture field in 1897, Stod- 
dard married and settled in the Tyrol where he lived peacefully and happily 
till his death at the age of eighty-one. 



















James J. DAty, S.J. 







EDUCATION 






Tue CatTHo tic HicH-ScHoot Principat. His Training, Experience, and 
Responsibilities. By Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. Pp. 253. $2.50. 


An Essay Towarp A History oF Epucation. By W. Kane, S.J. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press. Pp. 637. $2.40. 


PARENT AND CuHiLp. And Introductory Study of Parent Education. By 
Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B., Ph.D., and M. Rosa McDonough, Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. 325. $2.25. 


During the past few years Catholic scholars have succeeded in producing 
educational books of true value. They have probed sources, synthesized re- 
sults and studied developments. Scientific equipment and data have not been 
neglected ; but have been utilized to further the presentation of Catholic ideals 
rather than to make of scientific research an end in itself. The three books 
under review are a further contribution to this endeavor. 

Dr. Crowley’s study of The Catholic High-School Principal is based on a 
nation-wide survey of the Catholic high-school principalship. It does not 
ignore previous studies but corroborates, corrects and complements them. 

The keynote of the volume is the rapid professionalization of the high-school 
principalship. No longer may one consider the principal merely as the princi- 
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pal teacher. The modern principal must be “a recognized leader to whom 
teachers and pupils look for inspiration.” ‘To be such a leader demands, over 
and above ordinary cultural attainments, specific, professional training. 
According to Dr. Crowley the appointment of teachers who have not been 
professionally prepared for the work of principal can mean nothing but 
retrogression for our schools. 

The picture presented by the survey is one of many lights and shadows, 
particularly in the training of principals. ‘Through the investigation it has 
been found that the majority of present incumbents had no idea of preparing 
themselves for the office of principal when they began their teaching careers. 
Most of them were fortunate if they had obtained sufficient pedagogical prepa- 
ration to teach elementary classes. A large cause of this situation may be 
traced to rapid expansion of schools and subsequent shortage of teachers. 
Handicapped at the very outset by insufficient training, these men and women 
endeavored to make up the deficiency by week-end classes, by enrolling in 
extension and correspondence courses or by attending summer school. Apart 
from the wear and tear on the constitution, continuity and sequence of training 
were sacrificed by such in-service methods. After teaching some years in either 
elementary or high-school grades, these men and women were surprised to find 
themselves installed in the office of principal. Relying on their past educational 
experience and drawing upon knowledge acquired in previous educational 
courses, they undertook their new responsibilities. They were immediately 
confronted by administrative difficulties and arrested by lack of knowledge 
of methods and requirements. 

Dr. Crowley’s practical suggestions are well worth careful perusal. His 
eighteen recommendations and well-thought-out training program are guided 
by the knowledge of the difficulties superiors must face no less than by the 
desire to provide complete training for the prospective candidate. This 
volume might well serve as a complementary text for courses in educational 
administration. Progressive devices of modern text books have been used in 
its organization. Each chapter concludes with a summary, topics for investiga- 
tion and report, and a descriptive list of references. But the book is far more 
valuable. For the principal it will bring useful helps and excellent sugges- 
tions and, incidentally, it may serve as the basis for a thorough and construc- 
tive self-examination. Pastors, supervisors and Religious Superiors will find 
a clear, objective and scholarly discussion of relationships, cooperation, division 
of responsibilities, salaries, administrative and other vexing problems. 

Father Kane, an educator and writer of experience, has attempted a history 
of education that presents in wide retrospect the long, difficult, ever-present 
task of educating mankind. Father Kane has deliberately preferred, in many 
instances, to cite the authority of non-Catholic sources in the field of education. 
This enhances the objectivity and worth of his contribution. 
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In this volume the author has traced Primitive Education, Graeco-Roman, 
Scholasticism and the Renaissance down to what we are pleased to call Mod- 
ern Education. The long period covered in that vast field would furnish 
more than sufficient matter for many ponderous tomes. But, having purposed 
a work suitable for the classroom, the author has followed his principle “that 
a textbook should be little more than a suggestive outline, not a complete 
treatise.” Yet the arrangement is so neat that the reader will be informa- 
tionally enriched by the wealth of material presented without being entangled 
in a wealth of detail. 

So seldom does the historian of education discover matter for his purposes 
in those dark centuries which preceded the brilliance of the Middle Ages that 
one is pleased to meet an author who devotes an entire chapter, even when 
condensed, to this supposedly sterile period. As Father Kane points out, the 
inability to see the presence of mentionable educational endeavors in the Dark 
Ages is due to a cherished confusion. Writers of pedagogy have hobbled them- 
selves “with the idea that education and schools are synonymous.” ‘This 
obsession has made impossible any intelligent evaluation of education in the 
Dark Ages. They have failed to grasp the underlying spirit that leavened 
the feudal era from the passing of Charlemagne to the dawn of the- twelfth 
century. 

In pleasing, picturesque style, Father Kane has described the giants and 
lesser figures in the story of education, and, with unfettered outlook, has 
reviewed the serried events that marched through the field of education. 
Occasionally the thought is dressed in such attractive garb that the style 
commands unduly the reader’s attention; at times, too, one notices some 
unnecessary realism in factual narration. 

As a manual, 4n Essay Toward a History of Education has other quite 
commendable features. Each chapter is crowned with guiding bibliographic 
data. Moreover, the careful annotations throughout reveal much probing 
among primary sources. The happy fruit of this scholarly labor is inconspicu- 
ously placed in footnotes, thus aiding the future research worker, assuring the 
critical student, but not restraining the less interested reader. 

Volumes have been written on child training, but an inadequate philosophy 
has not infrequently marred their work and rendered it unwholesome for 
Catholic parents and students. To cull the findings of such scientific works 
and to reduce them to simple language has been the authors’ task in Parent 
and Child. Theories as theories have been eliminated ; technical terminology, 
except when necessary, has been avoided, thus removing the book from the 
stilts of pedantry. 

The book deals with the physical, moral and emotional life of the child up 
to the age of adolescence. Throughout the work one finds practical (though 
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sometimes obvious) suggestions especially on such matters as exercise and play, 
discipline and punishment, interests and learning. 

Unfortunately the question of religious training is practically confined to 
a single chapter. Grace, of course, builds on nature, and natural motives 
certainly have their place in a work of this kind. But greater insistence on 
the supernatural throughout the book might have better served to produce a 
work more evenly permeated with the Catholic ideals of education. The idea 
contained in the last section of the book, headed “Religion and the Integrated 
Personality,” offers splendid possibilities not fully developed in the present 











volume. 
The book should be beneficial in furthering the parent-education move- 
ment, and educators of the future mothers of our children will find in it a 





manual worthy of their attention. 






ALBERT J. Munrtscu, S.J. 







SCRIPTURE 







THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES: 


THE New TestaMent, Vor. I, Part III, THe Gospet AccorbDING TO 
St. Luxe. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dean, D.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 167. $1.60. Bound, $2.00. 


Tue Book or Maracnuy. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 55. $.90. 














THE Book oF RutH. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. xl, 25. $1.00. 









THE GospeL or St. Mark. By James A. Kleist, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company. Pp. xxi, 260. $3.50. 











The best praise which the reviewer can bestow on Msgr. Dean’s version 
of St. Luke’s Gospel is to describe the process whereby it came to be admired. 
Opening the Greek text, the Douai (D) and the Westminster (W), I read 
the three texts simultaneously and entered my impressions in a notebook. 
Wherever W seemed to gain over D, I jotted: “(GGood—accuracy” ; “Good— 
clarity”; etc. Hundreds of such notes were accumulated. The work is an 
excellent rendition of the beautiful story of St. Luke. 

I may illustrate how the scholarly and simple English of Msgr. Dean has 
given us a more accurate and clear Gospel. Christ is a “wine-bibber” 
(7, 34 W) as against a “drinker of wine” (D) ; dozens of such small changes 
might be cited. What is more important is a series of obscure passages (D) 
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now made clear (W): in 9, 31 (D): “He spoke of his decease that he 
should accomplish.” (W) : “He spoke of his death which he was about to con- 
summate.” In 9, 51 (D): “When the days of his assumption were accom- 
plishing.”” (W): “When the time was come for him to be taken up hence.” 
In 11, 34 (D): “If thy eye be simple, thy whole body is lightsome.” (W) 
“If thy eye be sound, thy whole body hath light.” 

It does not detract from this general praise that several times it was felt 
that no gain in clarity or accuracy was perceptible. In such cases the right 
of a translator is, of course, clear. Yet it is not always advisable, as St. 
Jerome wrote to Pope Damasus “senis mutare linguam.” 

An excellent introduction discusses the authorship and the historical trust- 
worthiness of the Gospel; probable arguments are given to fix the date 
before the year 60. Copious footnotes aid the reader; they are in general 
excellent, having to do with the meaning of the text and often with textual 
criticism ; among notes on the text, those on the two series of omissions in the 
Bezan text stand out in interest. On 2, 14 “men of his good pleasure” (W) 
for “men of good will” (D) a longer note is desirable, since the version is 
here an interpretation (and the best). 

The Catholic world owes a debt of gratitude to Msgr. Dean. With St. 
Jerome, the translator has gone to the “fontis unda purissimi’; but his 
departures from our Douai will not be a “seminarium rixarum”’ as the Great 
Doctor feared concerning his own work.' For the excellent principles which 
guided the version, the critical judgment and the deep appreciation of the 
translator are evident on every page of the work. 

In the two short volumes (Malachy and Ruth), the Westminster Version 
of the Old Testament begins. Fr. Lattey’s introductions to both books are 
brief, clear and informative instructions which enable English readers to 
appreciate these parts of Holy Scripture. Such preparation is very necessary, 
for the Old Testament has a culture entirely foreign to ours. Malachy’s 
prophecy of the Sacrifice of the Mass (1, 11) is thoroughly treated in the 
introduction. In the introduction to the Book of Ruth we have preliminary 
remarks on the “kinsman” and his duties. The translations into English 
impressed me for their vigorous and virile style. I suppose that all who read 
Hebrew have sensed the racy and strong tang of that language; this quality 
is reflected in the version. 

Fr. Kleist’s edition of St. Mark’s Gospel has a beautifully printed text, 
copious notes on general and specific subjects, and a brief but helpful 
glossary. It is an excellent book for beginners in Greek, but I think it will 
be even more useful in elective or postgraduate courses in colleges and 


1§t. Jerome to Marcella, Letter 27 (Migne, 22, 431-432), in defense of the differences 
between his own and the old Latin versions current in 390. 
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universities. Its text and glossary are there for beginners, but as a book it 
can be used with profit only by advanced students. The benefits will be due 
to the specific contribution to Gospel studies made by the author. The Greek 
may be mastered quite easily in this edition, the meaning of the Gospel is 
made more plain, and finally one may arrive at an appreciation of the struc- 
ture, style, force and vividness of St. Mark. These purposes are gained 
through the colometrization of the entire text, that is, the Gospel is printed 
in short “thought-units or sense-lines.” The advantages of colometry and 
its history are touched on in the Preface and fully explained in Part I], 
(p. 91, ff.). The text is a fine companion volume of the Memoirs of St. 
Peter, a colometric translation by the same author of the Gospel of St. 
Mark.’ 
W. J. McGarry, S.J. 


HISTORY 


THE SPANISH Missions oF Georcia. By John Tate Lanning with illustra- 
tions by Willis Physioc. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North 
Carolina Press. Pp. xiii, 321. $3.00. 


THE FRENCH Jesuits In Lower Louisiana (1700-1763). By Rev. Jean 
Delanglez, S.J. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America. 
Pp. xxvi, 547. 


AFTER Coronapo. By Alfred Barnaby Thomas. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. Pp. xii, 307. $3.50. 


Diary OF THE ALARCON ExpepiTion INTo Texas, 1718-1719. By Fray 
Francisco Céliz. Translated by Fritz Leo Hoffman. Albuquerque: The 
Quivira Society. Pp. 124. $5.50. 


The contents of the above books are new manifestations of a rather thor- 
oughly awakened interest in Catholic mission history of our Southland and of 
the trend to utilize forgotten documents. The books are characterized by a 
growing genial attitude of scholars toward the early Catholic advance and by 
a genuine attempt to appreciate the heroic efforts of missionaries to bring 


2Reviewed in THouGHT, March, 1933, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 696-698. A letter from 
the author to the reviewer completely rebutted some exceptions which I took to the 
translation, and left others a matter of opinion. I may be permitted to repeat what 
was said concerning the general excellence of the version: “The Memoirs contain 
innumerable lines in which the author has given us a version of incomparable 
excellence.” 
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European civilizing institutions into the southern lands now within the limits 
of the United States. On their physical side, with the exception of the paper- 
bound dissertation of Father Delanglez, the books, particularly that of Dr. 
Lanning, have high artistic merit. It is hoped that their appealing formats are 
portents of a death knell for dour editions of similar valuable historical works. 

Nobody will accuse the publishers of The Spanish Missions of Georgia of 
parsimony in their production. The University of Georgia, which is stimu- 
lating movements to “illuminate a dark corner of the state’s history,” was 
happy in its choice of Dr. Lanning of Duke University for an exposition of 
the mission history of Georgia before Oglethorpe arrived. The story opens 
with a general survey of primitive races and customs of Georgia. The second 
chapter recounts the failure of the Jesuits to Christianize the peoples and the 
martyrdoms which caused the Fathers to depart for New Spain. The next 
historical phase is that of the foundations of the Franciscan reductions. The 
tribute (p. 73) to the efforts of the friars working on the forbidding frontier 
is noteworthy in a noteworthy chapter. There follows the story of the mas- 
sacre of the Franciscan vanguard in the revolt of Juanillo of 1597. The 
story then carries the reader on to the establishment and progress of the in- 
terior missions, to the coming of the English, the revolt of the pagan Indians 
and to the ultimate disintegration of the system. The work of Dr. Lanning is 
indeed a contribution. 

The author (or his proof-reader) has undoubtedly been made aware by this 
time of his mistakes in “ecclesiastical grammar.” ‘They are accidental and 
incidental. Jesuits are at times referred to as friars; coadjutor brothers of the 
Society are confused with Fathers; Saint Francis Borgia, General of the Jes- 
uits, is called Duke Francisco de Borja, even though the Dukedom had been 
relinquished ; under the austere likeness of Francis Borgia (p. 35) appear the 
words Propositor General, of which the Propositor should be deleted; a dele- 
tion should be made on p. 66 where speaking of church supplies we find “.. . 
chalices, mass-books, and irons for the manufacture of ostias, a sort of red 
powder used in the celebration of the Mass. . .”; the hosts were white, and 
no red powder was ever used. 

In the second mentioned of the volumes the scene shifts to the middle 
Southland and to Jesuit history. Some may criticize this work for its format, 
for the occasional lapses in the matter of English style, for its length, or for 
the partiality manifested by the author toward earlier members of his Society. 
This reviewer, however, is quite willing to pass over such minutiae in order 
to estimate the magnitude of the task which the young Jesuit scholar has 
accomplished exceedingly well. His bibliography is complete, unpadded and 
familiar to him; it is an indication of and a guide to elaborate research; it 
would have been an achievement in itself to have read such items as the 
Correspondance Générale, Canada, and that of Louisiane, but Father De- 
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langlez went through the interminable number of volumes collecting Jesuit 
references, and searched all of the libraries, archives, manuscripts and volumes 
indicated. Without heralding the fact he presents translations of hitherto un- 
published manuscripts, some of which he has discovered or rediscovered, such 
as letters of Priests of the Foreign Missions in Chapter 1, many unpublished 
sources in Chapter III, others for example on pages 77, 121, 128, 148, 151, 
166, 169, 234-240, etc., to the decree of Lafréniére on pages 509 and 510. In 
brief, if there has been produced any better authenticated historical dissertation 
within recent years in this country, it has not come to the attention of this 
reviewer. The author has incorporated materials sufficient for three volumes, 
and has put his work in a way of being estimated as a documentary produc- 
tion, as a dissertation and as a book. If he has seen fit to introduce controver- 
sial matter and to take sides, he appears within his rights by reason of his 
knowledge of the field. It is after all his book. It is impossible in this short 
review to present a summary of the extent and scope of his story of the work 
of the Jesuits prior to their suppression. 

The genial Dr. Alfred ‘Thomas divides his scholarly contribution into two 
parts. Part I is an historical survey of the onward push of the Spanish colo- 
nial empire to the north and east of New Mexico after the expedition of 
Coronado. This broad, excellent introduction of forty-nine pages moves the 
advancing frontier beyond Santa Fé and a long step toward the heart of North 
America. The viewpoint is the newer one of the approach to American his- 
tory from the Southwest. Dr. Thomas continues the detailed account in his. 
edition and translation of the documents pertinent to the history of the north- 
eastern frontier of New Mexico. These form the second part of the book and 
are circumscribed by the years 1696 and 1727. They contain eye-witness ac- 
counts of and official statements regarding the exploration and progress of the 
Spaniards into the lands of the Apache, Ute and Comanche Indians during the 
period of the greatest Spanish activity. The author, translator and editor has 
left himself open to no quarrel with reviewers. 

The Quivira Society presented the translation of the Celiz diary as the 
fifth volume of its series of publications. Those who have one of the six- 
hundred copies of this volume may consider themselves fortunate. Preceding 
the diary of the Alarcon expedition to Texas is an amply annotated survey 
of Texas history containing reasons for the attraction of Spaniards and French 
to the country, expeditions to it and establishments of missions. This account 
takes up forty-two pages, and the translated diary of the Franciscan chaplain 
is in forty-five pages. There are footnotes to many things, but practically 
nothing is said about Fray Céliz. The nine plates are among the many good 
editorial qualities. —The book takes its place among the documents of the his- 
tory of the Southwest. JEROME V. JacosseNn, S.J. 
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THE COLONIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN History. By Charles M. Andrews, 
Farnam Professor of American History, Emeritus, Yale University. Vol- 
ume I, The Settlements. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xiv, 


551. $4.00. 


Tracts ON LIBERTY IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1638-1647. Edited, 
with a commentary, by William Haller, Associate Professor of English 
in Barnard College, Columbia University. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xv, 197; 339; 405. $12.50. 


For many years historians have recognized the principle that no objective 
account of early American history is possible without a clear knowledge of 
European events which influenced colonial development, but hitherto com- 
paratively few scholars have been able to apply this formula. Professor 
Andrews has been eminently successful in reconstructing the story of Colo- 
nial America from its causes. As an objective and unbiased account of colonial 
history constructed from the study of the forces operating on the colonies 
from without, the first volume of The Colonial Period is a unique and 
unsurpassed contribution to American history and is destined to exert a 
wide influence on all subsequent accounts of the colonies. , 

The author has approached the subject from the English side, extending 
the inquiry to include all the English colonizing efforts together with the 
conditions at home and abroad which influenced these projects. The Ameri- 
can colonies are considered in their true aspect, as an integral part of a 
vaster scheme of rivalry, social unrest and commercial enterprise. The 
advantages of this method are apparent. The whole English attitude toward 
the colonies and the American reaction cannot be adequately explained with- 
out examining the relations of the mother country with all her colonies and 
not merely an isolated section. Many obscure facts, such as the difficulties 
of the Virginia Company and the anomalies of the Puritan regime, become 
perfectly lucid. With an objective treatment, a delicate coordination of 
source material and a very unusual accuracy of judgment, Professor An- 
drews draws conclusions which promise to settle a number of historical 

































questions. 
In this volume, The Settlements, which is the first of a vast undertak- 


ing, the author carries the work to about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Besides an extensive treatment of the domestic conditions, the com- 
mercial expansion and foreign relations of England and the interlocking 
of the various colonizing agencies, this work includes the study of the 
Sagadahoc, Virginia, Bermuda, Plymouth and Massachusetts settlements. 
One of the outstanding features of this work is the demonstration that an 
accurate and scholarly account of colonial history from the English view- 
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point can be made extremely interesting without furnishing any basis for 
pro-British criticism. The author shows an extensive knowledge of English 
history and the chapter on “Factors Influencing Colonization” is one of the 
best descriptions of Elizabethan and Stuart social conditions yet written. It 
would, of course, be wrong to suppose that the work adequately treats all 
of the various phases of colonial history. It does not pretend to do so. 
Many of the political, economic and social problems within the colonies 
are almost entirely neglected for the reason that these have been sufficiently 
treated in other works. Nevertheless, for a complete history of the colonies 
many of these facts will have to be reinterpreted in the light of the newer 
findings. 

Illustrative of the religious and political difficulties in Puritan America as 
described by Professor Andrews, are the Tracts On Liberty in the Puritan 
Revolution edited by Professor William Haller. The Puritan regime of 
the new continent, considered by many English adherents as the ideal, was 
as fiercely condemned by such an apostle of “liberty” as Roger Williams, as 
was ever the tyranny of King or Parliament. Neither in America nor in 
Europe was genuine liberty the real goal of the revolutionaries, but sectarian 
supremacy. Nineteen tracts, representative of the pamphlet war of the 
Puritan Revolution from 1638 to 1647, are reproduced in facsimile in Vol- 
umes II and III. Volume I, Commentary, contains a brief historical set- 
ting for each pamphlet and its author together with a catalogue of contem- 
porary publications, notes to the individual pamphlets and two appendices 
on “The Writings of William Walwyn” and “Milton’s Reputation and 
Influence.” 

The publication of these tracts, hitherto inaccessible, is a valuable aid to 
the study of the mentality and methods of the Puritan revolt against exist- 
ing authority and social conditions. Some may question whether these pam- 
phlets, many of them by Lilburne, Goodwin or Walwyn, are the most rep- 
resentative but Professor Haller purposely omits any document which is 
already available, such as Milton’s Areopagitica and Roger Williams’ 
Bloudy Tenent. ‘This work is intended merely as an aid to the further 
study of history and literature and consequently, except for a brief introduc- 
tion, the author attempts no interpretation of the ideas expressed in the tracts. 

These facsimiles are especially valuable for a study of the evolution from 
a literary style replete with obscure and illogical syllogisms and inept scrip- 
tural quotations which is characteristic of the earlier tracts, to the freer 
method of reasoning and effective persuasion which begins to appear in the 
later pamphlets. They also anticipate many of the philosophical theories 
expounded in the better known works of later writers, such as the Levi- 


athan of Hobbes. 
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The main fault to be found with Professor Haller’s work arises from 
his omissions. A proper evaluation of these documents is not possible with- 
out a clear knowledge of the history of the whole controversy running far 
into the reign of Elizabeth and even of Henry VIII. The distorted Puritan 
ideas of liberty and conflicting theories of state, which Professor Haller 
erroneously regards as the modern doctrine of liberty, can be properly under- 
stood only by studying their evolution from the scholastics and especially 
from Parsons and Bellarmine, who were the real initiators of the movement 
for governmental reform. The seventeenth-century bedlam, in which each 
demagogue considered himself a prophet divinely appointed to belabor every 
opponent with infallible scriptural anathemas, was an irrational corruption 
of the rational opposition to unprincipled absolutism inaugurated by Catho- 
lic apologists many years earlier and which was later to develop into the 
modern idea of democracy. 


M. B. Martin, S.J. 


ManirFest Destiny. By Albert K. Weinberg. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Pp. xiii. 559. $4.50. 


The definite study of American expansion by Albert K. Weinberg has as 
its subtitle, “A Study of Nationalist Expansion in American History.” It 
is that in the fullest sense of the phrase. Easily the best investigation of 
that particular subject, it will probably stand indefinitely as an example to 
show the form that similar studies should take. It has been Dr. Weinberg’s 
objective to show that a great variety of forces have operated while we have 
been expanding across a continent and half-way around the world. Fifteen 
chapters cover in a rather chronological order the various eras of expansion. 
From a great multitude of sources, the justification for expansion has been 
selected. The contradictory nature of the statements indicate the complexity 
of expansion. It was by no means so simple as a mere case of land hunger, 
as some have taught. Particularly enlightening and intriguing are the jus- 
tifications given during different periods for the policy of pushing the Indian 
westward. The adroitness with which Americans could quote certain Scrip- 
tural passages from Genesis concerning human reproduction was amusing, 
and at the same time tragic, for the Indians. Many Indians were pushed 
westward because they were not agriculturally inclined; the Cherokees, al- 
though befriended by the Supreme Court, were pushed westward because 
their agricultural proclivities endangered the possibility of acquisition of 
Georgia land by white men. The chapter on “The Mission of Regenera- 
tion,” concerned with the considered project of our seizure of entire Mexico 
in the 1840's, is as scholarly as it is devasting to American self-esteem. The 
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conflicting arguments given by Americans for our extension of influence into 
Oregon, California, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and the Panama Canal 
Zone, are given in great detail. The volume is a great asset to American 
scholarship and impartiality. The wealth of annotated references and the 
well prepared index add to the outstanding merits of an excellent piece of 


research. 
PAUL KINIERY. 


Our Business Civitization. By James Truslow Adams. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni. Pp. ix, 306. $1.00. 


The essays which compose the work by James Truslow Adams deal with 
the United States as it was prior to October, 1929. The thirteen chapters 
constitute an extended complaint concerning American culture, or business 
civilization. In great part, the essays maintain that life for the middle class 
in America had become difficult because of the rise in the cost of servant 
service, rent, and similar items. When we think today of all the former mid- 
dle-class Americans of 1929 who witnessed not merely the departure of the 
servant or servants, but also the loss of the home, we smile at what caused 
the author such anguish of spirit in the good old days. 

Never particularly profound nor painstakingly accurate, Dr. Adams prac- 
tically adopts the indifferent attitude of the America he is criticizing whenever 
he comes to grips with abstruse subjects. Im a section devoted to present- 
day ethics he agrees with those who maintain (p. 75) 


. that there is no indubitable religious or authoritarian sanction for any specific 
rules of conduct; ... that the best test of any hypothesis is whether it will work; 
and that in a world in flux there is no reason for positing and insisting upon an 
eternally fixed code of ethics. 


To many readers, Dr. Adams’ anthropology will seem as objectionable 
and subjective as his ethics, especially when such a statement is made as, 
“Man may have advanced far from his ancestor which lived in the primeval 
slime...” (p. 35). The use of which lived instead of who lived robbed the 
pitiable ancestor of even the dignity usually accorded him (it?) by the 
Sunday supplement scientists. The triviality of many of the paragraphs on 
such topics as law enforcement, mass production, and other inexhaustible sub- 
jects, serves to stress the fundamental unimportance of American life in 
the decade of the 1920's. PAUL KINIERY. 
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ASCETICAL THEOLOGY 


THE SpiriruaL Letrers or Dom JoHN CHAPMAN, FourTH ABBOT OF 
Downsipe. Edited with an Introduction by Dom Roger Hudleston, 
O.S.B. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc. Pp. 330. $3.00. 


ANGLICAN Memories. By the Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washburne. Pp. 92. 2/6. 


DoMINICAN SPIRITUALITY. Translated from the French by Anselm M. 
Townsend, O.P. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 
134. $1.25. 


The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman are fascinating, revealing, 
brilliant and dangerous. Scarcely a page is without some shrewd sidelight, 
penetrating, often witty, not infrequently profound. But if the book is bril- 
liant, it has also the fatal curse of brilliance—novelty; not journalistic nov- 
elty, which may be a virtue, but theological novelty, which is always a danger. 
It is often hard to understand what Dom Chapman means; it is frequently 
possible to misuderstand him completely; it needs a firmer hand at anno- 
tation than Dom Roger Hudleston has brought to it. 

Since it is an important book, widely distributed, attacked, defended and 
again attacked, and since its most important feature is its teaching and its in- 
dividual instructions on prayer, I have taken the liberty to summarize that 
teaching. I have deliberately avoided citations of individual passages, since 
Dom Hudleston has pointed out elsewhere, the unfairness of such a method. 
The summary has not been lightly drawn up. Whatever misapprehensions 
it may possess, are the misapprehensions of one who has attempted to be both 
fair and sympathetic. Against this summary, I have outlined the more usual 
mystical teachings, not so much in a spirit of refutation, as to present grounds 
for comparison: 

(1) The prayer which Dom Chapman recommends begins with the 
“ligature” which is a preternatural “absence of mind” caused by a divorce 
of the lower and the higher faculties. In its initial stages it is experienced 
by every pious person. When its presence makes meditation impossible and 
vocal prayer meaningless, it is the indication that the soul should advance 
to contemplation. 

(2) Although meditation and examination of conscience may lead to 
extraordinary sanctity, they are “spiritual scraps and dodges” only doubtfully 
necessary for all. Indeed, while meditation on the Humanity of Christ is 
important before the contemplative stage is reached, and should be continued 
as long as possible, nor ever dropped outside of prayer, there is little evidence 
that meditation on the attributes of God is ever useful except for Theology. 
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Finally, meditation always becomes too difficult and unfruitful. It sometimes 
causes nervous troubles when people try to think who cannot. 

(3) At this stage, immediate preparation for prayer becomes, in some 
cases, absurd and useless, although for ordinary contemplative prayer it is 
possible and necessary if not infallible. 

(4) Contemplation, which occurs after the night of the senses, is the or- 
dinary prayer of pious people. It is not supernatural, but at most, unusual, 
preternatural; yet there is only a distinction of degree, and not of kind be- 
tween acquired and infused contemplation, and anyone may reach mystic 
contemplation by quiet, mortification (chiefly interior), detachment, etc. 
There is, indeed, a certain resemblance between all great mystics, Catholic, 
Protestant, Sufi, Buddhist—and many non-Christian mystics, who are pure 
monotheists, inculpably ignorant of Christian revelation, and consequently in 
the same state as the contemplative patriarchs and prophets, arrive at very 
high states of union with God through the development of the latent mystical 
faculty, by means of loneliness, abstraction and impetration for the higher 
infused knowledge. It is, then, a mistake to think of mysticism as some freak 
on God’s part—as miraculous, or as a special gift of the Holy Ghost. 

(5) Contemplation, then, may well be a prayer for beginners. It is ab- 
solutely easy, a prayer of the will and not of the intellect, imagination or 
emotion. Hence this prayer stops dead if one tries to think, and it is better 
to sleep during it than to think, although permissible to fight off sleep by 
bodily motion. It is well, therefore, to get into the habit of thinking as little 
as possible and to remain quite idle at any time of day. If the prayer is 
pure, it is an act of ignorance—a kind of idiocy—wherein aspirations, acts, 
affections, are concomitant impurities. Hence the feeling that nothing hap- 
pens is no proof whatever that one ought not to be using “simple prayer.” 
Rather it proves that one ought to use it more. But there is no infallible 
method of prayer. The way to pray well is to pray much. 

(6) The tests of the value of this prayer are: the conviction that God 
is everything, man nothing; that afterwards there is greater determination 
to serve, to do and to suffer the Will of God; that although passivity is 
produced in the spiritual life, this passivity does not overflow into the or- 
dinary life; and most important of all, that it ultimately produces simplicity 
and “abandon.” 

(7) “Abandon” (indifference or conformity), although a passive virtue, 
does not produce a purely passive state, since it demands an act, or sometimes 
even heroic acts, of complete acceptance of God’s Will. It is connected with 
obedience, but the practice of obedience is more profitable to the imaginative, 
and abandon to calmer souls. Abandon keeps the nerves quiet. It is the sure 
way to peace of soul. It should extend even to willing distractions in prayer, 
because distracted prayer is more humbling than undistracted prayer, and 
because, if the distractions are involuntary, we are then desiring what God 
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wills for us. Moreover, with decrease of worry about them, the distractions 
themselves decrease. 

(8) Ultimately, this prayer leads to a pure (mystical) use of the intellect 
which becomes perceptible and distinct to the consciousness, when the senses 
and imagination are stilled and purified. For “whenever a person is using 
his intellect in the ordinary way, so that he knows something, he is not wholly 
in Contemplation.” 

Thus far, the summary from Dom Chapman. The subjoined numbered 
paragraphs may be compared with the correspondingly numbered paragraphs 
above: 

(1) The ligature of which Dom Chapman speaks is only one of several 
possible indications of a special vocation to higher prayer. It is imprudent 
to consider something which is even in a slight degree “experienced by every 
pious person” as the most important sign of a call to contemplation. Both 
John of the Cross (Ascent of Mt. Carmel, Bk. II, Ch. 13) and Francis de 
Sales (Interior Life, Bk. V1, Ch. VII) teach a more positive doctrine—e.g., 
that contemplation should begin after God gives a direct impulse and an 
internal attraction to it. In his Contemplative Prayer Dom Chapman rec- 
ognizes this. But to me at least, this is not clear from his letters as a whole; 
and the principle seems to be contradicted by several individual assertions. 

(2) The general teaching on the cessation of meditation is this: when 
contemplation has been acquired, it should be left to God, and acceded in at 
those times when God calls the soul to it. But when this state ceases, the 
soul should continue meditation, or the attempt to meditate. Meditation is 
the first stage of prayer in the sense that when God calls us to higher prayer, 
we must not linger in meditation (Bossuet). But, as Gazaeus says, in his 
famous rebuke to Cassian (Collationes, Bk. XII, Ch. 15), it is a mistake 
to hold that it should be abandoned once contemplation begins, as if it had 
no place in the prayer of contemplatives. Now in discussing the problems 
of the mystical life (Letters, N. 75, to a Jesuit) Dom Chapman is careful 
to say that meditation should continue as long as possible. In his practical 
advice he is not always clear on this point. And is it not slightly bad form 
to belittle meditation and examen, and to belable them cleverly, opprobri- 
ously? A long succession of Popes has not shared Dom Chapman’s view of 
their general inutility. Nor apparently, did Augustine or Aquinas find medi- 
tation on the attributes of God fruitful only for their theologies. It is con- 
ceivable that such meditation—on Omnipotence, for instance, might lead to 
acts of adoration and of praise and of humility. And these acts are perhaps 
not valueless. Ultimately is it not temerarious to question the value of 
meditation on the Divine attributes? Those who denied the value of medita- 
tion on the Sacred Humanity have been condemned; and the Church does not 
love extremes—either this extreme or that. 
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(3) ‘There is a paradoxical principle in the spiritual life, that man should 
do all as if it depended on him, realizing that all depends on God. Some- 
times the practice of this principle calls for things humanly absurd, useless 
in men’s eyes. I think that there is high sanctity in de Sales’ instruction 
(Letters, n. 11, March, 1610) to prepare as usual, and then, if attracted to 
contemplation, to yield. Man then has done his part, and God cannot be 
displeased with even so feeble a gesture. And as a consequence, if God does 
not send contemplation, the soul will not be idle. But if no preparation is 
made, experience teaches that it is truly ‘“‘impossible to meditate.” Only the 
causes of this impossibility are so very human! 

(4) It is now evident that I have, all along, been proceeding on a false 
assumption. I had thought that the prayer recommended by Abbot Chapman 
demanded a special vocation. Certainly, I had thought that infused con 
templation demanded a special grace, a special vocation, since it is Quietism 
to hold that we can acquire it ourselves with ordinary grace. But now, | 
discover that the prayer of which the Abbot speaks may be attained by anyone, 
Catholic, Heretic, Infidel—and that it is the ordinary prayer of pious people, 
and that no special vocation is needed. Assuredly, from Dionysius to da Ponte 
it is the general teaching of the doctors that acquired contemplation is the 
result of natural activity, aided by grace. It is the more usual teaching that 
it is a combination of personal activity, special grace, and the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost; that both acquired and infused contemplation spring, in some 
way, from the infused virtues (see Living Flame, St. 3); that in order to 
reach the lowest grade of acquired contemplation, the habits of faith, hope, 
charity, must be fixed in the soul, and that there must be a special influx of 
the Holy Ghost to elevate the faculties (Bonaventure, De Donis Sancti 
Spiritus in contemplatione) ; that infused contemplation, on the contrary is 
supernatural—St. Theresa distinguishes it from other contemplation by the 
use of this term—Aquinas holds it (2. 2. q. 45a 5.) ; that it demands a special 
vocation (Blossius, Alvarez, John of Jesus and Mary) ; that it should not be 
sought for, for its own sake, though it is holy to pray for it, if God sees fit 
to send it; that all theologians hold that the gifts of the Holy Ghost — 
understanding and wisdom—in some way call forth infused contemplation, 
although some few maintain that it is not due directly to these gifts. These 
things, I had thought beyond dispute. I also recall some ancient tests for 
determining true mystical union—the first of which was that the subjects 
should be Catholic. But if this state is mof supernatural, and needs no 


special vocation, this test is unnecessary, and the Sufi mystics may attain to it 
Yet if they may, for what do they “impetrate” (pray) ? 
Even those who hold the now popular theory which 


by personal effort. 
It is quite confusing. 

2s tl he Pagans mz SeSS $ sid f infused religi d t 
proposes that the Pagans may possess some residue of infused religion, do no 


necessarily afirm, therein, that these Pagans may attain to a state of mystical 
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union without some new and special vocation. Also what of Benedict X1V 
(De Beatif. et Canoniz. L. 3. c. 26): “Est simplex intellectualis intuitus ... 
procedens a Deo speciali modo ... et concurrente ad eos actus per dona 8. 8. 
intellectus et sapientia, cum magna illustratione intellectus et inflamatione 







voluntatis.” 

(5) It is the teaching of Dionysius (Mystical Theology, Ch. 1), Augustine 
(City of God, Ch. XIX, n. 69), Gregory (The Morals of the Book of Job, 
Ch. XXVI), Bernard (Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, n. 45), and 
many others that while in the prayer of simplicity, discursive reasoning 
ceases, all action of the intellect does not cease. Many mystics—John of 
the Cross, Theresa—speak of this act as an “intellectual gaze” wherein the 
intellect intuitively knows the truth, apprehends it, but does not go beyond it. 
Anselm and Aquinas agree; only Gerson and the pseudo-Bonaventure hold 
that there is a state in which the intellect simply ceases to function. On 
the other hand, the circular of the Holy Office for 1687 condemns the 
Italian Quietists for teaching in Proposition I: ‘“‘Contemplation, or the prayer 
of Quiet, consists in placing ourselves in God’s presence by an obscure, pure 
and loving act of faith; and then remaining idle, without going further, 
without dwelling upon any reasoning, any image, any thought.” Fr. Falconi 
(Letters, n. 2) was condemned for giving similar advice. And as to the 
teaching on the preference of sleep to thought, it is unnecessary to add any- 
thing to what the Archbishop of Hierapolis has already pointed out elsewhere, 
except that the saints were accustomed to resist too great abstraction even 
with violence. Sometimes God overcame them—but I have not heard that 
He disapproved of their resistance. Much less have I heard that sleep should 
be preferred to thought, or that thought is a concomitant impurity, except in 
the condemned propositions of the Quietists. 

(6) These tests of the value of the prayer are excellent. Yet how can 
one who has been advised to “remain quite idle at any time of day” fail to 
have the passivity of his prayer overflow into his ordinary life? It is not 
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quite clear. 








My (7) As to distractions in prayer, and the Abbot’s teaching, I fancy that 
: he means that in general we should will what God wills for us; if among 

these things there are involuntary distractions, we should, in some general 
e way, will these as part of the Divine plan. However, would it not be better 
sf to say with de Sales that God permits distractions? And must we wil/ 





whatever He permits, who also permits sin? The Italian Quietists (Propo- 

d *.° . 
sition 15) say what the Abbot would never say, that “we must be at no pains 

to drive them away, or to have recourse to any good thought, but on the 






contrary, to take pleasure in this torment.” Yet the Abbot forbids thinking, as 
a worse distraction ; he counsels against examination of conscience, to discover 
if possible the causes of distraction; he urges us to will distraction as gifts 
of God. Fortunately, a way out presents itself, for Dom Chapman may 
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mean by distractions only the concomitant “impurities” of pious thoughts. 
And those who hold that contemplation demands a special vocation will admit 
that such pious thoughts are to be willed; only their interpretation of 
“abandon” will differ here, for they will believe that the truly indifferent soul 
will look upon these insistent thoughts as another manifestation of the Divine 
as may indeed happen—to return for the moment to 





will, calling the soul 
a lower and more humbling form of prayer 

(8) It is plain from this number that Dom Chapman has been speaking 
only of a temporary state in the progress of prayer, in which, according to his 
theory, the uses of the intellect are (not supernaturally), for the time being, 
suspended. This period gives way to a period when there is a pure (mystical ) 
use of the intellect ; and this excellent state is, I judge, that in which the soul is 
“wholly in Contemplation.” But when the soul is wholly in contemplation, 
the intellect knows nothing. What, then, is this Nirvana of nothingness? 
To what use is the faculty put? I could admit a transitional stage of useless- 
ness, but such an intellectual ultimate, which is not the possession of truth, 


is not a resting of the faculty in truth, is not an infused species, but an 
extraordinary, although not supernatural use of the intellect, by which its 
proper end (to know, not necessarily to reason) is subtracted, belongs to 
no psychology human or Divine with which | am acquainted, with the sole 


exception of the strange teachings of India. I find this doctrine difficult to 


to meditation. 





understand, to reconcile. I also find it dangerous. 

Abbot Chapman’s close friend, Dom Bede Camm, has left us the account 
of the conversion of both in his effortless apologia, now republished. 
Particularly fascinating is the description of Dom Bede’s shipwreck and its 
influence on his perception of Catholic truth. Strongly flavored by the 
account of St. Gegory Nazianzen’s narration of his own shipwreck, and 
strangely parallel even in incident to that amazing and _ too-little-known 
adventure, Dom Bede Camm’s account is flaming, human. Perhaps the 
most valuable section of the work is the reiteration of the fact that it is 
possible to remain in the Church of England while aware of the claims 
of Rome, and to retain internal honesty, to attain to sanctity of life. Some- 
times we forget Newman’s Anglican days; occasionally we forget that Faith 
is a Divine gift. It is well to be reminded, and Dom Camm does so, 
convincingly, charmingly. 

Dominican Spirituality is the first of a series of books to be known as the 
Dominican Library of Spiritual Works. The aim of the series as set forth by 
Father Townsend, the translator and editor of the first volume, is to remedy 
the detect of the “serious shortage of material in English relative to things 
Dominican. Father Townsend has been as happy in his selection of repre- 
sentative contributors, as in his own brilliant translation of their work. The 
book is that rare thing—a translation that succeeds in being authentic English. 
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But even granting that the subject of Grace underlies all mystical and 
ascetic teaching, is the odious comparison of schools always necessary? The 
Very Reverend Garrigou-Lagrange, as usual, downright, startling, says 
(pp. 78-79) : 

The second concept [Molinism] which is less inspired with the divine wisdom, 
having a more human psychology and morality, is, by consequence, more complicated, 


more exterior, and slightly mechanical. . . . Hence this second concept leads to lesser 
heights and generally regards mystical union as an extraordinary gift which it would 


be presumption to desire. 


And in a note to the passage we find that “if in the bosom of this school 
we see divergencies arise at this point, this merely proves that there are happy 
inconsistencies among certain theologians who forget their principles when 
they see the action of God particularly manifest and efficacious in certain 
souls.” 

Surely, neither the author nor the editor would expect any Molinist to 
agree with a single item in these assertions. Gratuitously asserted, they may 
be as freely denied. But to what end all this? Why must sanctity be 
judged so? If God chooses to lead souls to Him along the way of: Dominican 
Spirituality, a “pathway for sublime ascents, the bridge which links earth and 
heaven”—let us thank God for it. By all means let us have more positive 
light on it. But must there be bickering and asperity if He does not lead souls 


to Him so? Must there be attack also here? 
Joun Lovuts Bonn, S.J. 


Tue Psycuo.ocy oF AsceticisM. By Johannes Lindworsky, S.J. Transla- 
ted by Emil A. Heiring. London: H. W. Edwards. Pp. 95. 5/. 


ASCETICAE ET MysticAz SUMMA. By Chrysogonus a Jesu Sacramentato, 
O.C.D. Translated into Latin by Joseph Antonio a Puero Jesu, O.C.D. 
Rome: Marietti. Pp. viii, 470. 


Lire Is Too SHort. By Albert R. Bandini. San Francisco: The People’s 
Publishing Co. Pp. x, 250. $2.25. 


The rising tide of spiritual literature since the war has been phenomenal. 
Within ten years after its close no less than six periodicals devoted to the 
history, psychology, and theology of the supernatural life appeared on the 
Continent. During the same period we witnessed the development of the 
hagiographical movement, and an amazing application to mystical problems. 
In the last few years it has given no sign of subsiding with the inauguration 
of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité and Etudes Carmelitaines together with 
the publication of the fruits of Father Silverio’s labors, a critical edition of 
the works of the Mystical Doctor, and the researches of his fellow-Carmelite, 
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Father Chrysogonus. ‘The last named in his most recent work, Father Ban- 
dini in some of his collected essays, and Dr. Lindworsky in what we may 
consider his “testament” with many others, bear witness to its unremitting 
activity. 

Some readers challenging in their own minds the treatment “of such ‘an- 
tiquated stuff’ as asceticism, from the standpoint of applied psychology” may 
anticipate an explanation and justification. They will be disappointed. In 
the author’s words: ‘The time is past when any sign of life on the part of 
Catholics had to be prefaced by an apology for its very existence. Let him 
who would learn something from us approach in the modest guise of a seeker 
after truth, and he will be welcome.” Nearly forty years a member of the 
Society of Jesus, with an international reputation merited by one hundred 
and fifty contributions to psychological literature over a period of twenty- 
five years to guarantee his learning and acumen, Father Lindworsky tells us: 


To be able to present this little book to the Church and to make its lessons known 
with emphasis, was after all the reason and meaning of my life. In it is weighed 
and valued all that I’ve experienced and learned, all that I have suffered and 


wherein I have failed. 


The title of the work, whose value far exceeds its modest compass, sug- 
gests the vast range of psychological problems in the realm of asceticism; 
its far more restricted aim is “to give some hints and suggestions culled from 
the domain of modern psychological knowledge by way of a contribution to 
the problem of ascetical training.” Psychology does not ambition to hold 
the reins of ascetical striving, and contents itself with the humble role of 
handmaid, yet considers its offerings of real value. It cherishes the hope of 
preventing the misdirected effort which produces “the lay-figure type of 
ascetic, who thinks that he has fulfilled all justice if he can find some more 


or less seemly garment wherewith to cover himself as he sets out on life’s 


journey,” and undertakes “to attract . . . men who have learned to achieve 


great things with but small equipment, men who sally forth to the spiritual 
combat while life and vigor are still upon them, and who, in spite of all 
are still human.” 

In opposition to Kretschmer’s view proposed in The Psychology of Men 
of Genius which brands the ascetic as a man of perverted appetites, a super- 
ficial description based on a few external details encountered in a passing 
acquaintance with the lives of the Saints, Father Lindworsky lays down the 
concept of Christian asceticism, while at the same time he agrees with the 


well known psychiatrist. 


that an ascetic reversal of instinctive appetites is partly conditioned by constitution 
or temperament, is shown by the fact that many individuals—I cal] to mind many 
cases on the borderline of schizophrenia—strive after an ideal of !ife as though by 
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sheer instinct, however much their environment may militate against it; whereas, 
by contrast, even in a milieu strongly tinged with asceticism, a hypomanic pyknic will 
never acquire an inner taste for it. 


“Christian asceticism is the endeavor towards the attainment of Christian 
perfection. This in turn is the best possible fulfillment of the Divine Will.” 
A definition to which we can hardly take exception, it places orthodox as- 
ceticism among the will-dispositions, more particularly, among those which 
endure over a long period of time, possibly throughout a life-time, conse- 
quently it is to be treated psychologically from the point of view of will- 
psychology. Since we are dealing with the cultivation of a general attitude 
of will to be deliberately sustained, the most important factor is the choice 
of the goal or aim-determination. In general, personal sanctification has 
already been set down as the ideal of the Christian ascetic: “Haec est volun- 
tas Dei, sanctificatio vestra.”’ In practice, as the author observes, there are 
two radically different kinds of aim-determination: the first recognizes the 
general aim in the acquisition of virtue, therefore the endeavor of the ascetic 
in this aim-determination is the acquisition and perfection of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity together with Temperance, Justice, Wisdom, and Fortitude ; 
“the second kind of aim-determination strives towards a whole, towards a 
religious form.” To the former “‘piece-meal asceticism,” exemplified by Saint 
Anthony the hermit, the author offers objections because it results prac- 
tically in the loss of motivation-strength due to uncertainty in the choice of 
this or that virtue. St. Teresa’s “Way of little souls,” the desire to be before 
all else a child before God, which resulted in the unbounded devotion of a 
daughter to her Father, and the practical resolve: “Never to refuse a sac- 
rifice that God demands of me” exemplifies the second type, the one, as the 
author hopes, to be generally cultivated in the Catholic asceticism of the 
future. Stressing the unity of the latter even in practice, and its fulness of 
motivating power calculated to result in a more effective direction of moral 
forces, Father Lindworsky points out its origin in the religious beliefs of the 
individual, and goes on to develop the tasks involved in its realization: the 
discovery of one’s personal religious vocation, the appreciation of its motivat- 
ing values, and its positive fulfilment. 

Clear and compact throughout, Father Lindworsky has made a first-rate 
contribution to modern ascetical literature. Though he has focused his little 
“opus maius’’ primarily on the religious life, it should be of great practical 
interest to everyone who is earnestly striving after Christian perfection, and 
a definite help to drawing up a plan of action. Moreover it will be the 
answer to an oft-repeated prayer for those who are wont to find themselves 
at the reins of a four-horse hitch, when experience has taught them the 
difficulties of managing one; it offers a feasible method of acquiring some- 
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what earlier in life that simplicity and resiliency of soul which seems to be 
the peculiar trait of the very mature or the exceptionally holy. 

If some aspects of ascetical psychology are still in the critical phase, and 
much of its theology, not to mention the innumerable opinions advanced as 
to the very nature of mysticism, we are not a little surprised at first glance 
to meet a synthesis of asceticism and mysticism. It seems quite clear that the 
work in no way intends to be definitive, but rather a textbook for the use 
of ecclesiastical seminaries. As the title suggests, its scope is extensive, em- 
bracing at once the ordinary and extraordinary workings of grace with a 
decided emphasis on the latter, giving practical norms and theoretical dis- 
cussions as well as a jejune history of mystical literature. The author, Father 
Chrysogonus, has already achieved considerable recognition in Europe for 
his previous mystical studies, especially for his three magisterial volumes on 
St. John of the Cross, though as yet none of his works have been translated 
into English, and he remains comparatively unknown here. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to the student of mystical theology in view 
of the author’s familiarity with the findings of Carmelite conferences held 
during the twenties, will be his opinions on the several disputed questions 
which have engaged theologians for some years. Granted the uniqueness of 
the ultimate principle and the infinitely varied workings of the Holy Spirit 
in individual souls, he maintains, as the division of the work suggests, that 
there are two specifically different “ways,” the ascetical, the normal develop- 
ment of grace in the soul, and the mystical, extraordinary not only in fact- 
but in principle, since it is characterized by experiences which are due to 
graces over and above the exigencies of the supernatural life. To the closely 
allied question: “Is the vocation to mystical prayer universal ?”’ the author’s 
answer is direct and unequivocal: ““The mystical way depends entirely and 
exclusively on God’s will . . . to follow this way a special and gratuitous call 
from God is necessary which God bestows upon whom He will, when and 
in whatsoever manner He wills.” For the adequate concept of “infused con- 
templation” Father Chrysogonus postulates three elements: a special influx 
on the part of God, intuitive knowledge and passive love as its effect, though 
he points out that the infused virtue of Faith, the gifts, and faculties of 
the soul also enter into the causality of the infused knowledge; and the love, 
always present even if unperceived, is termed passive not because it excludes 
a vital act of the will, but by reason of its relation to passive contemplation. 
Following Kleutgen and Bainvel, he describes the mystical union as nothing 
else than the mystic’s consciousness of his soul’s union with God through 
grace, whose reality outside of these states is known by faith, not by ex- 


perience. 
With regard to these theoretical problems we are in hearty agreement with 
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Father J. de Guibert, who indicates the manifold divergence of opinion in 
these matters and goes on to recommend greater precision of terminology 
for the elimination of merely verbal disputes; an exact placing of the issue, 
a definite unified method of approach, the elimination of scholastic disputes 
from the field of spiritual theology and objectivity in interpreting the mind 
of the ancient writers, for the solution of real difficulties. Obviously a work 
of such limited proportions, intended as an introductory course for seminari- 
ans could not hope to meet such rigorous demands. However, it will serve 
very well to acquaint beginners with the doctrine of St. Teresa and St. John 
of the Cross outlined in excellent fashion; it provides sound guidance for 
the direction of souls in every phase of development; and offers a brief, well- 
ordered conspectus of the spiritual life and its literature. 

Life is Too Short is a collection of essays which have already appeared in 
various periodicals, and cover a wide range of topics from Virgil and Dante, 
to evolution and Father Pius of San Giovanni Rotondo. Always illuminating 
and entertaining, Father Bandini is at his best “On the American Scene” 
when he comments genially and pointedly on our national failings: herein 
he attains an impartiality that our own critics achieve only with great dif- 
ficulty. Of chief interest to the reviewer was his “Franciscana”: the ideals 
of Assisi and America, St. Anthony, preacher of the old school, the lovable 
Padre Lino, and a modern saint. EpMuND J. Hogan, S.J. 
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The first two books were written as textbooks for the college curriculum 
adopted at the University of Chicago. “Chat curriculum includes a required 
course in physical sciences, three lectures a week plus small group discussions 
extending over a year. The mathematics and astronomy sections are founded 
on these two texts. In view of the class of student, allotted time and breadth 
of matter assigned to this course, the books are admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which they are written. They lack the dignity and dullness of 
the ordinary textbook. ‘They include many interesting items of minor 
importance and omit an almost equal number of topics that would be required 
in a formal freshman course in either of these subjects. ‘That is almost 
inevitable in view of the circumstances of their use. But one who is familiar 
with the customary undergraduate courses in these subjects will have to guard 
against underestimating the considerable value of these unusual textbooks. 
Of course, apart from classroom use, both books are very readable populariza- 
tions of their subjects. 

The mathematician’s explanation begins with a chapter on the nature of 
mathematics, skims a bit of number theory and systems of number repre- 
sentation, establishes the fundamental laws of arithmetic and briefly reviews 
the high points of algebra. Then follow chapters on Geometry and 
Trigonometry, on Analytical Geometry, on the Differential Calculus, and 
on the Integral Calculus. The rest of the book interprets the mathematical 
view of practical phenomena and presents under the title “Mathematics and 
Life” an exposition of the wide applicability and great power of mathematical 
investigation. A student mastering this course would not have mastered 
college mathematics but he would have mastered, rather painlessly, more 
mathematics than do most collegians. 

The High Lights of Astronomy contains for the most part the standard 
content of a modern, college course in descriptive astronomy. It is more 
thorough and systematic in its treatment than the mathematics text and due 
to the author’s easy style and frequent use of familiar analogies the book is 
more ineresting than most astronomy texts. Problems and explanations take 
an uncommonly realistic view of the mathematical accomplishments of the 
average student. Written as the book is for the non-professional it makes a 
serious effort to facilitate the amateur’s own examination of the heavens and 
to place at his disposal methods and nomographs for finding celestial objects. 
It contains twenty-nine excellent photographic plates and numerous tables. 
Chapters treat of the Earth, Time, the Sky, the Moon, Celestial Mechanics, 
the Solar System, and the Sidereal Universe. 

The three following books deal with astronomy and astronomers. Worlds 
Without End is a clear, competent, reasonably complete survey of modern 
astronomical knowledge. The author has accomplished unusually well the 
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task of presenting what is essentially a treatise in physics while presupposing 
no knowledge of physics on the part of the reader. The treatise is not 
diluted so as to render the knowledge of physics superfluous. Its explanations 
really explain. The technical basis of the matter presented is generally given 
in an abbreviated form with physical laws expressed and explained by 
examples and analogies. ‘The “lay” reader can generally see, at least in a 
qualitative way, whence the various facts are derived and how the facts 
support the various conclusions and theories. ‘The writer has authority in the 
field and is characteristically authoritative in the moderate, qualified treatment 
of his subject. Fact, theory and possibility are carefully and explicitly graded. 
Such treatment adds much to the exceptionally good chapters on the prob- 
ability of life occurring elsewhere than on earth (Chap. iv)—on the origin 
of the present structure of the universe (Chap. xii)—on the future course 
and fate of the system (Chap. xiii). The other chapters form a description 
of the various astronomical objects: earth, moon, planets and their satellites, 
sun, stars, galaxy and nebulae. The descriptions include distances, motions, 
sizes and physical characteristics of the various bodies. The work ranks 
high among popularizations of science. 

As its preface declares, the aim of The Herschel Chronicle is “to present 
the life story of William and Caroline Herschel in the setting of their family 
circle and of contemporary history, giving it as far as possible in their own 
words.” Hence the life of Herschel from 1738 to 1773 occupies less than 
sixty pages. But by 1773 Caroline Herschel was established at Bath as 
William’s housekeeper and William Herschel had begun serious work in 
astronomy. So, to the remaining thirty-nine years of Herschel’s life, almost 
two hundred and fifty pages are devoted. Understanding life story in this 
sense, the editor has succeeded admirably in her task. The letters and quota- 
tions from Caroline’s journals embody the record of William Herschel’s 
development as an astronomer, the story of the evolution of his instruments, 
a sketch of the scientific men and societies of the time, an exposition of his 
purposes and methods and a survey of the tremendous contribution he made 
to the astronomical knowledge of his day. But Caroline’s absolute devotion 
to her brother, her complete self-effacement in his service seem to indicate 
a depth of affection and prodigality of generosity not adequately portrayed in 
her life story. But it is not merely an edition of the letters, papers and 
journals of the Herschels. The editor has supplied enough connective tissue 
to make a smooth running narrative and to merit for herself a title more 
indicative of the contribution she herself has made to the work. 

Dr. Frost’s book begins in a period surprisingly like the Georgian England 
of Herschel’s time. Edwin Brant Frost was born at Brattleboro, Vermont, 
July 14, 1866. The New England of the middle eighteen hundreds was a 
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piece of Old England and nowhere more so than in Vermont. Dr. Frost’s 
narrative naturally divides into two periods. The first covers the time of 
growth in a New England town from 1866, the date of Dr. Frost’s birth, to 
1898. It was the period of awakening scientific research in American uni- 
versities, the period in which the German universities were the goal of 
American students of science, and Dr. Frost’s autobiography is a faithful re- 
flection of his period. In 1898 the second period begins. Hanover and Dart- 
mouth were left behind for a position on the staff of the newly established 
Yerkes Observatory. For more than the next thirty years the story centers 
on Dr. Frost’s work as astrophysicist and director of the Observatory. But 
there are many pleasant excursions from that center to personalities, hobbies, 
successes and burdens which belong to the man not to the astronomer. It is 
a pleasant, leisurely book, a reflection of a charming personality whose 
culture will attract and hold those not interested in the astronomical aspects 
of the work. 

The last book, Simple Science, is a popularization of science which professes 
to present “a clear, simple, interesting discussion by two of the foremost 
living scientists of the basic principles of science in general and of chemistry, 
physics, biology and human physiology in particular” .. . “and it actually 
requires no background of scientific knowledge.” The book succeeds in this 
tremendous undertaking as well as can be expected in view of the readers of 
high school level to whom the book is apparently addressed. The authors 
have written the equivalent of an exceptionally thorough general science text- 
book. It contains a very large body of information on scientific subjects and 
on applications of science to human needs. The presentation is clear, simple 


and interesting, but the mature reader may feel himself talked down to. 
J. K. Conno ty, S.J. 


THe Marcu or CHemistry. By A. Frederick Collins, F.R.A.S. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 290. $3.00. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF Puysics. By Karl K. Darrow, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 306. $3.00. 


Srone Ace Arrica. By L. S. B. Leakey. London: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 218. $2.75. 


There have been such rapid advances made in every branch of science 
during the past five or ten years that the ordinary layman, even though he 
have a genuine interest in things scientific, has been hard pressed to keep 
pace with the new developments. For this reason alone, such books as The 
Varch of Chemistry and The Renaissance of Physics should find a ready and 
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enthusiastic reception, since both of them present in a simple and easily 
understandable style inventions, discoveries and new processes of the past 
decade. 

For a long time chemistry remained more or less of a closed book to all 
but the few who dabbled a bit in it during college days. At present, however, 
there is a rapidly growing interest in the subject, and a book such as The 
March of Chemistry removes much of the mystery that formerly enshrouded 
chemistry and things chemical. Mr. Collins, who has given us a long series 
of books on scientific subjects, written for popular consumption, starts with 
the assumption that the reader is none too well acquainted with chemistry. 
His first chapter, therefore, is a very clarifying explanation and synopsis of 
the fundamentals of the subject and is sufficient to enable anyone to grasp and 
appreciate the fund of information that the rest of the book contains. 

To give a detailed review of The March of Chemistry would be like 
reviewing a small encyclopedia. The best appreciation of the work that could 
be had in a short resumé would be an enumeration of the various chapters. 
The author treats briefly but satisfactorily new inorganic discoveries, new 
methods and apparatus, new organic compounds, new radioactive substances, 
new heat producers, new cold producers, new chemistry of photography, new 
electrochemical processes, new synthetic products, new metals, new explosives 
and war gases, new biochemical discoveries, and the new world of agriculture. 
The book is well illustrated with appropriate diagrams, drawings and cuts, 
and is complete with a general and a biographical index. 

Performing the same office for physics that Mr. Collins has done for 
chemistry, Dr. Karl Darrow in The Renaissance of Physics presents a most 
interesting and readable account of the major developments that have taker 
place in the field of physics in our times. He tells us how matter has beer 
broken up into fragments which are electrical charges. He speaks in ¢ 
simple way of protons, neutrons, deuterons, photons, positive electrons, 
electron-volts and other terms that ordinarily mean nothing to the average 
person. He describes how magnetism has been proved to be a quality pos- 
sessed by whirling atoms, how light associates both waves and corpuscles, how 
electricity, matter and light are different forms of a single substance and may 
be converted into one another. The transmutation of one element into another, 
once held to be impossible, is now a reality, and Dr. Darrow recounts the 
progress that has been made along this line. 

Since the author is research physicist for the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and has been connected with that organization for nearly twenty years, he is 
well able to tell us of all these marvels. His present work is made all the 
more informative by the inclusion of much historical background, and was 
originally delivered by Dr. Darrow as a course of lectures at the Lowell 
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Institute of Boston. The make-up, printing and illustration of the book leave 
little to be desired. 

Of rather a different nature is Stone dge Africa, which is also a book based 
on a series of lectures delivered by Dr. Leakey at Edinburgh University 
during the academic year 1935-36. The author adheres quite closely to the 
subject under discussion, and gives a very interesting and informative 
presentation of the climate and fauna of the stone age in Africa, of the stone 
age culture in the various sections, the stone age art, and the men of the stone 
age, in as far as their existence is known from the skeletal and other remains 
that have been brought to light thus far. 

The concluding chapter gives a comparison of the stone age in Africa with 
the stone age of Europe, and Dr. Leakey finds many features common to both 
countries, though he is of the opinion that similar cultures in the two countries 
might be explained by parallel development independent of each other. Up 
to the present there is not enough evidence to decide the question one way or 
the other. 

Stone Age Africa is well printed by the Oxford University Press, and 
contains many fine illustrations, a good map, a bibliography for each chapter 
and an adequate index. It should prove quite valuable for students of African 
paleontology and anthropology. 


Joun K. Lipman, S.J., M.A. 


PHILOSOPHY ; 


PHILOSOPHY OF Our UNCERTAINTIES. By Gustav E. Mueller. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. Pp. x, 236. $3.00. 


Though this book moves along an original road, confessedly it is not in- 
tended to expound a system of philosophy. Still it hopes to be systematic. 
The purpose, according to Professor Mueller’s preface, is to initiate the 
reader into the author’s art of thinking philosophically—an extremely difficult 
art for one not familiar with the clichés of Critical Idealism. The compact 
thought, however, is stretched over important, familiar and interesting prob- 
lems. And herein lies the book’s title to a hearing. The author rises to his 
beloved metaphysics through the basic issues of epistemology, ethics, esthetics 
and theology. Incidentally, the means are more interesting than the end. 

Professor Mueller seeks reality as such. Sense perceptions, after being 
measured by the Kantian critical yardstick, yield a part but not the whole of 
reality. Its first indication appears in the life of reason. Every judgment bears 
with it the possibility of its opposite and the consequent striving of the mind 
to harmonize (Hegel’s thesis, antithesis and synthesis) the perplexing con- 
tradiction. That each judgment carries with it the tension of uncertainty 
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is the first manifestation of life able to withstand critical analysis. This un- 
certainty, then, is the first certainty and the first reality. It shows itself in 
ethics as the constant conflict between self-control and self-realization. Reality 
in politics becomes an open and problematic position between the three major 
political systems. The common effort and common dissent as to methods, 
ends, etc., constitute educational reality. With considerable relief the reader 
finds that art displays non-conflict, and is therefore de-reaiized—somewhat 
to the advantage of the interest of this chapter. 

Religion and God, as handled by the author, deserve special mention. He 
approaches through the ideas of freedom and necessity. Man is free from the 
necessity of nature and the necessity of values, but he is not free in his rela- 
tion to God except in the sense that he is free to recognize his creatureship. 
From experience, of course, God can neither be denied nor affirmed. If God 
can be affirmed, the only justification is that God must be there to make such 
an affirmation possible—St. Anselm’s argument modernized. The reader is 
reminded, however, that this “argument” does not “assure” God. 

Nor do the arguments of the book assure its conclusions. The book’s real 
value must be sought in the critical rather than the positive sections. Pro- 
fessor Mueller, a specialist in dialectical analysis, introduces each problem 
by subjecting accepted answers to his professional scrutiny. His intellectual 
and emotional best is the section “Four Fallacies of Scientism.’”’ No sympathy 
is wasted on the “scienticists” who after leaping the fence, science itself has 
built, glorify their news freedom into a philosophical all-science without realiz- 
ing that their leap from the restricted enclosure of science leaves them with 
no rational justification. The “scienticist” is guilty of unrecognized abstrac- 
tion when he identifies reality with his factual description of reality, which is 
at most only one aspect of sense datum; he rages at the mention of the limita- 
tion of science even though science limits itself to phenomena and cannot 
logically maintain that it is the only true knowledge; he is guilty of object- 
fetishism, because for no reason at all he identifies the object of physical sci- 
ence (the logical construction of sense datum) with the universe as an objec- 
tive whole; finally, he is guilty of suicide by believing in the value of a value- 
less and value-indifferent world. 

But the boast of the book is also its bane. The author’s dialectics at times 
degenerate into airy attacks of the most pointless variety. These do not come 
unexpectedly ; the metaphysical principle of the “certainty of our uncertainty” 
presupposes one’s ability to show the inconsistency of every system of though 
without using the principles or viewpoint of any other system. Since both 
sides of every question must be self-contradictory, this leads naturally to a 


reasoning so close that the result is victory too often verbal. For example, 
those who deny the ontological argument for Being, really prove it. They 
say Being must have some stuff or reality. Negatively the ontological argu- 
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ment says the same by declaring the impossibility of thinking Being as be- 
yond, separate or in abstraction from reality. Or again, the author rejects 
progress as a good because the more the progress, the closer man comes to 
the ideal and therefore the less progress is possible; so that the better the 
world becomes the worse it is. These, it is true, are only examples of the 
author at his worst. 

But it is difficult to see eye-to-eye with Professor Mueller at the very 
heart of his thought. The first valid reality is not the certainty of uncertainty. 
The mind must recognize this uncertainty whether discovered by deduction, 
intuition or reflection. If thought does not deal with reality before reflection, 
neither does it after reflection. The problem is not to get beyond the think- 
ing mind, but to get beyond the mind with the mind as the instrument. 
Unless the mind is a good instrument to begin with, critical analysis of the 
mind by the mind itself is concrete futility. In any case the validity of the 
mind is a necessary supposition. 

The author’s approach to metaphysics carries greater appeal than the fin- 
ished product. In place of the usual abstractions he chooses live problems of 
civilization with which to build up his Critical Idealism. Certainly here is 
a lesson worth the learning. With equally live discussions of equally live 
problems, Neo-Scholasticism could and would be accepted as a philosophy 
with a message worthy of consideration. 


Francis C. Wape, S.J. 


MORAL THEOLOGY 


PastorAL Mepicine. By Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D.D. Adapted into English 
by Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 


FOUNDATIONS OF Moratity. By Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D.D. Adapted into 
English by Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$3.00. 


The volumes under review are the first two books of a series of three, the 
chief purpose of which is to present to the priest a clear, interesting and not 
too technical discussion of the practical problems in the work of caring for 
souls. For many years now, numerous books of this type have appeared and 
all of them have been, more or less, well received; yet notwithstanding such 
prolific publication, I am sure that these books will find a more appreciative 
response. The reason for this response will be their lack of dull and unin- 
teresting technical language. ‘““There is,” according to the translator, “no 
attempt made to turn the priest into a medical or engineering expert. The 
information goes as far as priests can safely and profitably use it to solve 
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practical cases, and form an intelligent background concerning the matters 
in question.” 

It is quite difficult to present to the student of Moral Theology, or to the 
priest who is actually laboring in God’s vineyard an enticing discussion of 
such matters. We all endeavor to avoid the constant repetition of principles 
and facts which we know or think we know. Hence one might be forgiven 
for judging a priori that these books dealing with moral matters must be life- 
less and tedious. This judgment is proved false by a reading of Fr. Ruland’s 
books, which, despite old truths, are as interesting as a novelty. 

Originally the work appeared in Germany. The present volumes are the 
result of the energy of their translator, Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A., who has 
had the foresight to appreciate their worth and their need in English-speak- 
ing countries. And he has caught the spirit of the original by the presentation 
of lucid and readable volumes. 

A clarity of insight into the chief questions and difficulties; a facility of 
an interesting presentation, and a careful and wise solution of them, show in 
the words of the translator, “the mature fruits of a scholar’s life-long ex- 
perience and assiduous study, seasoned with the wisdom of a greatly zealous 
and successful priest.”’ 

Pastoral Medicine shows the result of long acquaintance with, and wise 
selection of the material. For this branch of Moral Theology is not so old 
and fixed that it has become a science wherein all the topics and truths are 
pigeon-holed and categorized. But rather it is comparatively new and presents 
a bewildering mass of topics from which the author must select. Neither has 
the field of Pastoral Medicine been so explored and determined that the work 
of experimentation is finished. But rather much laboratory and field-work 
must still be done before we have a definitely determined subject, if a de- 
termined subject be at all possible. Like so much of “Practical Moral” the 
extent of “Pastoral Moral and Medicine” is seemingly boundless, stretching 
out as it does into all departments of human activity and all its ramifications. 
It touches upon psychology, ethics, and many of the natural sciences, such as 
medicine and physical hygiene so that unlike “Practical Moral” which is a 
definite term connoting a definite subject the term medicine appears to be 
too restricted a term to apply to the object of so-called ‘Pastoral Medicine.” 
However, such it has been called and justification may be found in this volume 
on the grounds that in the final analysis all discussions are directed to the 
mental and physical health of the priest and those under his care. Such well- 
being is of primary importance for spiritual progress. 

With the realization of the difficulty involved in selecting the topics for 
such a work it is apparent that the author has exercised no little wisdom in 
his choice. Many topics have been omitted which one might wish to have 
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included, but since they are of a technical nature, or subjects of dispute among 
moralists they have been omitted or merely referred to in this work. Dis- 
cussions of such a nature can be found in other works which deal more di- 
rectly with the individual subjects. But this volume neglects no phase of 
the large and complicated subject which will be useful for practical purposes. 

Besides a discussion of the problems directly moral, there is ample informa- 
tion about matters hygienic and social, i.e., clothing, nutrition, care of the body. 
These are indispensable for the priest in this present world, so demanding 
as it is, of social etiquette. Sound advice about such intimately personal mat- 
ters, though seemingly of small importance, are most necessary to insure a 
success for the priest who cannot hope for a really effective ministry unless 
he is externally correct in matters of dress and social behavior. 

Proper emphasis has been placed on the place of psychology with its sub- 
divisions of suggestion, hypnosis and psychoanalysis, in the work of the priest. 
Warning is given that the priest be wary of them all. There is little danger 
that the priest will ever run the risk of using hypnosis, for this is for the com- 
petent physician. Psychoanalysis on the other hand might be a profitable 
study for many in order that they might gain a deeper knowledge of the souls 
under their care—provided, of course, they have the proper preliminary no- 
tions. Priests should be thoroughly conscious of the fact that this help is not a 
W eltanschauung, nor should it be a probe employed to pry into the uncon- 
scious acts and activity of man. 

The section devoted to “Ethics of Sex Life” is clear, and concise. As every-_ 
one realizes a discussion of such a topic requires care and common sense, and 
both are clearly present in this section. One cannot but think that here is the 
work of a well-read and experienced priest. The findings of the sciences of 
medicine and psychology in relation to sex are applied to sex ethics, furnish- 
ing the priest with an intelligent background and direction for his treatment 
of this matter. Here the reader will learn that, while the author is prudent, 
he is not a prude. 

The second volume is so arranged as to include most of the principal ques- 
tions of general moral. The fundamental abstract principles of moral are 
given the rationalistic scientific basis of Catholic Teaching with great clarity. 
This, of course, is accomplished by setting forth the truths which the priest 
has learned in his study of psychology and ethics. Such a collection of truths 
evidently involves a repetition, but there is a minimum amount of re-treating 
matter that has already been thoroughly treated in the works dealing espe- 
cially with these subjects. For instance, freedom of the will, moral law, 
norms of morality, and such topics are discussed as summarily as so important 
topics will allow; sufficiently enough, however, to furnish the reader with a 
norm to guide him in his application of abstract and theoretical principles 
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to concrete problems of life. And everywhere the application is stressed by 
timely admonitions and examples. 

After the discussion of principles the author considers prayer, the sacra- 
ments, the commandments and duties, but here again the purpose of the vol- 
ume is kept well in view: technicalities and theories are shunned and em- 
phasis placed on the practical. 

Father Ruland shows an intimate knowledge of the subject and has en- 
deavoured to bring out precisely that which the priest should know to make 
him a proficient and zealous instrument in the care of souls. The simplicity 
and clarity of presentation; the fund of information; the wise advice will, I 
feel sure, guarantee an appeal to the clergy in general, and especially to the 
priest who is engaged solely in the ministry. 


M. V. Murray, S.J. 











De INTEGRITATE CONFESSIONIS. Tractatus Moralis. P. Thoma Villanova 
Gerster a Zeil, O.M.C. Turin: Casa Editrice Marietti. Pp. viii, 116, 
Lire 5. 

The list of specialized moral theology studies by modern authors is increas- 
ing notably, and is a sign of the very healthy state of that science. ‘This 
present volume deals exclusively with the subject of the integrity of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, and embraces not merely a moral study of the subject, but 
its dogmatic and pastoral aspects as well. : 

Perhaps a complete and separate treatise on this important question will 
be of help to priests who wish to refresh their minds from time to time on 
fundamental principles and commonly accepted probable doctrines. If so, 
this book supplies such a need, and is justified. Otherwise, it must be con- 
fessed that very little is added to what the best modern manuals already 
contain. The doctrine is explained in admirably clear and simple Latin, but 
rarely does the author manifest either individuality of treatment, or inclination 
to sift and to weigh thoroughly the opinions of others on disputed points. 

A praiseworthy feature of the book is an appendix of fifteen practical 
cases, but their value is to a great extent lost by the very jejune solutions— 
often consisting of a single sentence or two. The bibliography suffers from 
two rather serious defects. First the author does himself an injustice in 
omitting the names of several authorities whom he cites frequently throughout 
the book, such as Suarez, Lugo, Laymann and Genicot. Secondly, almost 
invariably antiquated editions of modern authors are listed. Thus references 
are made to the 12th edition of Noldin, yet the 20th edition of that dis- 
tinguished author was published in 1930, four years before the book under 
review was published. Similarly Tanqueray’s 1907 edition is quoted, whereas 
the 6th and 7th edition of that author was published in 1925. 

Rosert A. Hewirr, S. J. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


FRENCH PoLicy AND DEVELOPMENTS IN INDO-CHINA. By Thomas E. 
Ennis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 230. $3.00. 


Completely scholarly in tone, content, and method of approach, is Dr. 
Ennis’ work on French policy and developments in Indo-China. It con- 
tributes much to an Occidental understanding of the Orient, for although 
treating of a relatively insignificant portion of that great Orient, it makes 
clear by pointed analyses and comparisons that in fundamentals at least, ‘East 
is East.” More than this mere understanding, it offers the Occidental powers 
concerned, France especially, a constructive, practical program for improve- 
ment in mutual relations, insofar as it is within their power to bring about 
such improvement. 

In sound historical fashion, we are first presented with facts, plain and 
unadorned. The steps involved in French penetration of Indo-China are 
chronologically related, beginning with 1625, when the Jesuits made the first 
serious contacts, and ending only with the present, when virtually all con- 
trols are to be found in the hands of secular officials of the Third French 
Republic. These early chapters are extremely dull, and often confusing. 
There are entirely too many dates, too many strange names, and too much 
documentation, if that be possible. But they do serve a valuable purpose, in 
giving the reader some factual basis for an understanding of the analysis and 
interpretation which follows. There is also revealed, by the bare narration of 
tacts, the extreme short-sightedness of the early French policy, which was based 
on the conviction that the inferior Orientals could be taught to appreciate the 
perfections of Western civilization by force, and force alone. The author 
characterizes this as a policy of “‘assimilation,” and distinguishes it from the 
“associative” principle, which rests on the belief that Oriental civilization. 
while different from, is not necessarily inferior to, the Western variety, and 
that therefore a fusion of the best in each will produce mutual advantages 
more certainly than compulsory and complete replacement of the former by the 
latter. The narrative brings out clearly, however, the tenacity with which 
the French, in common with other Western Powers, have clung to the older, 
authoritarian conception. Before 1900, they yielded not at all in their firm 
delief that their culture had a monopoly on value. Even since 1900, when 
“association” first began to make itself felt as a policy for colonies, improve- 
ments have come in very small doses, and then only by the compulsion of cir- 
cumstances, as concessions to native unrest and hostility. ‘Fair words promise 
association, yet assimilation persists as the dominant policy” (p. 176). 

But if France does not emerge spotless from the crucible of impartial analy- 
sis, neither does Indo-China, nor the Orient generally. All the factors in- 
volved in the political, social, economic, cultural and religious development of 
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Indo-China are taken into consideration. A whole rather than a partial pic- 
ture is presented ; full weight is given to those obstacles which are beyond the 
Western nation’s power to remove. There must be good ground as well as 
good seed, if successful fusion is to be realized. ‘The native population must 
do more than criticize its Western “conquerors.” The innate laziness of the 
local inhabitants, their fanatical devotion to the ancestral ways of doing things, 
their backward-looking educational system, their patriarchal economic system, 
even their militant nationalism, are defects which only they themselves can 
eliminate, if complete mutual understanding is to be achieved. 

One other special problem merits consideration: the flagrantly subversive 
activities of Communist Russia, not only in Indo-China, but throughout the 
Far East. It is all too easily proved, to be subject to denial. Dr. Ennis, in 
commenting upon the numerous and serious disturbances which appeared in 
Indo-China continuously from 1924 to 1932, says: “The machinery which 
controls this powerful revolutionary force is controlled from Russia, who 
is determined to impair the colonial prestige of the great nations.” He con- 
cludes that ‘‘the maintenance of an orderly government in Indo-China depends 
upon . . . gaining a modus vivendi with the Soviet power” (p. 191). Such 
a modus vivendi was signed in November, 1932. It promised, among other 
things, a cessation of all Russian propaganda in France and her colonies. The 
value of such a promise, even if observed in this case, is questionable. China 
is still wide open, for Communist propaganda, and South China, where the 
Communists are especially strong, borders Indo-China. The conclusion need 
not be labored. Besides, the United States has good reason to suspect, since 
1933, the good faith of the Communists, in regard to promises to cease 
propagandizing. 

At any rate, Dr. Ennis does not fall into the common error of attributing 
all the unpleasantnesses of East-West contacts to the greed and general short- 
sightedness of the Western powers. In recent years, the general run of writers 
on “imperialism” have emphasized this side of the picture, neglecting (whether 
consciously or not doesn’t matter) the genuine errors and faults for which the 
Oriental people are themselves responsible. Admittedly, Western civilization 
is far from perfect; but such an admission does not imply perfection for its 
Oriental contemporary. Both have defects. The important question is 
whether contact between the two has accentuated the flaws of both, or their 
virtues. The author’s conclusion, based as it is on a careful study of the 
developments in a typical representative country of the Orient, seems to be 
in all essentials the only fair conclusion. In the early stages of Western 
imperialism, and down to about 1900, contact between East and West pro- 
duced far more evil than good, in both a material and spiritual sense. At the 
present time, however, the good is beginning to make its appearance, and 
promises, in a possibly visible future, to become preponderant, to the ultimate 
advantage of both East and West. Paut G. STEINBICKER, Ph.D. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS AND DIPLOMACY IN THE NEAR East. A Study 
of British Commercial Policy in the Levant, 1834-1853. By Vernon John 
Puryear. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press. Pp. 


xiii, 264. $3.25. 


Dr. Puryear’s thorough and painstaking study of original sources and of 
an abundance of other relevant material sheds much new light on the twenty 
years preceding the Crimean War. While his work does not change in any 
very important respect the general outline of the map of history during this 
period, it adds much detail to it, and, so to speak, traces in the-contours. 
Never before has the intimate connection between the commercial and the 
diplomatic efforts of the Great Powers, in relation to the Near East, received 
such careful and comprehensive treatment. 

British statecraft sought the preservation of the Ottoman Empire in the 
interests of European equilibrium, and also as a valuable buffer against 
potential Russian threats to the routes to India. Over against this policy, 
complementing it, and making its continuance progressively more necessary, 
was the intensive industrialization of England, the new principles of free trade, 
the expansion and acceleration of all forms of transport, and the resultant 
growth of an overseas economic empire. One of the principal areas of this 
economic expansion was the Near East; and in Turkey, British trade suffered 
fewer legal restraints than in any other part of the world. Moreover the 
markets for British manufactures, particularly in the Turkish provinces, pro- 
vided a complementing surplus of desirable agricultural exports—the indis- 
pensable requisite for permanent foreign trade. Under such circumstances, 
Great Britain naturally sought closer connections with Turkey, and was 
drawn gradually into antagonism toward restrictionist Russia, her principal 
rival in the sale of manufactures in this area, and her potential political rival 
on the borders of British India. In a war between Russia and Turkey, it 
was obvious on which side England must find herself. 

Dr. Puryear’s narrative stops short of the beginnings of the Crimean War ; 
but it is a wholly justifiable inference from his book that the gallant Six 
Hundred charged at Balaclava, and Florence Nightingale proved her heroism 
at Scutari, not only to their own undying honor, but also for the security of 
British markets. ‘Theirs not to reason why,” indeed! 

While concentrating on British commercial activity in the Levant, the 
author places it in just perspective against the internal strife in Turkey and 
the various policies of France, Austria and Russia, the other Great Powers 
chiefly concerned in the Near-Eastern question. Dr. Puryear allows the facts 
unearthed by patient research to speak for themselves. At times, perhaps, 
further interpretations would clarify the highly compressed narrative. The 
end-papers of the volume furnish a sufficiently clear map of the Near Eastern 
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locale. There is a thorough index, and a very complete annotated bibliography 
of over twenty-five pages. The book is a notable contribution to the history 


of this period. 
GERARD FRANCIS YATES, S. J. 


NEUTRALITY Topay AND Tomorrow. By Philip G. Jessup. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 236. $2.75. 


No contemporary subject has been more discussed and less understood 
than neutrality. Professor Jessup, in the volume under consideration, has 
made a contribution to the discussion as valuable as it is timely. It is ad- 
mitted that the long-run problem is war prevention, and that the solution 
for that problem is an effective plan of collective responsibility for the preser- 
vation of peace. It is only too obvious, however, that no such plan has been 
adopted. Every nation, and from our point of view especially the United 
States, is therefore faced with an immediate problem: to keep out of those 
wars which may and probably will break out before the long-run problem 
is solved. At the same time, if possible, nothing must be done to delay that 
solution by enlarging the scope or duration of such wars. , 

During the course of the last three centuries, there has developed, as 
a device to cope with this immediate but very pressing problem, the legal 
status of neutrality. For our time, it is necessary to question both the legality 
and the adequacy of traditional neutrality. In view of the League Covenant 
and the Kellogg Peace Pact, binding between them practically all nations 
of the world, many theorists contend that neutrality is legally dead. The 
Covenant provides that “any war or threat of war is a matter of concern 
to all Members of the League.’’ The Pact makes an outlaw of any signa- 
tory state which resorts to war as an instrument of national policy. Yet, 
as Professor Jessup’s careful and well-reasoned analysis demonstrates, both 
Covenant and Pact have been so seriously emasculated by interpretation and 
practice that they constitute no fundamental change in the legal status of 
neutrality. Thus the United States, like all other nations, remains free either 
to take sides in all future wars, or to maintain neutrality. American public 
opinion has expressed itself in no uncertain terms as opposed to the policy 
of taking sides. There remains, then, only neutrality. But what sort of 
neutrality ? 

In brilliant fashion, the author demonstrates beyond all shadow of doubt 
the contradictions, defects and limitations of traditional neutrality. The 
inevitability of conflict between belligerents and neutrals, leading, when 
the stakes are high enough, to the entry of the latter into the war itself, is 
made discouragingly patent. Neutrals have never been content to continue 
merely their normal peace-time trade. Belligerents have never been content 
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to permit even normal neutral trade with their enemies. Perhaps the most 
discouraging feature of the whole history of neutrality is the persistence with 
which both neutral and belligerent ignore history. With delicate subtlety, 
the reader is made aware of the monotonous sameness of the practices, argu- 
ments and evasions of both neutral and belligerent in war after war, from 
1648 to 1918. Ignorance of the law is no excuse for the individual ; ignorance 
of history should be no justification for governments. 

The verdict of history, therefore, commits traditional neutrality to the 
realm of the “has-beens.”” But what is to replace it? An answer of sorts 
has been announced by our Congress, in the Neutrality Act of August 31st, 
1935. But “it is probably unduly complimentary to that statute to credit it 
with any one underlying rational thesis.’ Careful and objective analysis 
of the law reveals that it constitutes no serious abandonment of our tradi- 
tional policy involving neutral rights and neutral duties. 

What remains? It is here, in proposing the necessary revisions, that Pro- 
fessor Jessup reveals real constructive ability. His basic proposal is inter- 
neutral cooperation: not an armed alliance of neutrals, but a cooperative 
policy based on international agreement. The difficulty in securing such 
agreement among neutrals, with their varying and sometimes conflicting 
interests, is neither neglected nor minimized. It is frankly admitted that 
it must be faced, and must be overcome, if neutrals are to preserve their 
neutrality at all. It is further made clear that the neutrals must pay the 
price of keeping out of war. Profits or Peace is the keynote: it cannot be 
Profits and Peace. “Neutral cooperation for safeguarding reasonable neu- 
tral trade must be founded on the basic principle that only international 
trade is permissible.” ‘There must be a renunciation of trade with all bel- 
ligerents, both in regard to exports and imports, both of capital and goods. 
Thus conflict with the belligerents is avoided, and at the same time, through 
the cutting off of vital supplies from the belligerents, the war will be both 
localized and shortened. One exception to this basic principle may be nec- 
essary. Neutral peoples cannot be expected to sanction the starvation of 
belligerent peoples; hence in the case of foodstuffs, it seems desirable to 
leave the neutral market open for belligerent purchases, but requiring the 
belligerent to “come and get it,” and what is more, pay cash for it. 

Here, unquestionably, is a plan worth thinking about. The members of 
the family of nations are not yet ready to assume collective responsibility for 
the maintenance of world peace. The old order of belligerents and neutrals 
has been proved ineffective. Some other arrangement must be made, at least 
for the present. Haste, of course, is inadvisable here as elsewhere. Much 
thought should precede any action; but as material for such thought, Neu- 
trality Today and Tomorrow deserves first consideration. 

Pau G. STEINBICKER, PH.D. 
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ANTOINE CARLES Du Hovux, BARON DE VIOMENIL. By Le Comte de Mont- 
mort. Englished by John Francis Gough. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Pp. 66. $1.25. 


THE New YorK MERCHANT ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION. By Vir- 
ginia D. Harrington, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 
389. $4.50. 


CANADA AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By George M. Wrong. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xii, 497. $5.00. 


Tue DIPLOMACY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. xii, 293. $3.50. 


That interest in the American Revolution is not waning is attested by the 
number of new books on the subject. The volumes under consideration im- 
press the reader with the many-sided character of the movement which brought 
our country into existence; they concern themselves with the commercial, 
international, military and diplomatic phases of the contest. One of them, a 
translation from the French, is a biography of Baron de Vioménil, second in 
command under Rochambeau. It attempts the impossible task of giving an 
“adequate sketch of the main events of his life’ in twenty-seven pages. In this 
it fails for it is too sketchy and too eulogistic to be of much value. 

By piecing together information gleaned from ledgers, letter-books and 
other sources, Dr. Harrington is enabled to present a full-length portrait of 
the New York merchant on the eve of the Revolution. In New York busi- 
ness activities were no bar to social standing as was the case in England; the 
leaders of society played an important part in civil, political and commercial 
life. At this time New York yielded precedence as a port to Philadelphia and 
Boston and possibly to Charleston. But for the trade with the West Indies 
and Mediterranean countries, trade with England would have been quite 
impossible because the balance of trade was so heavily in favor of the mother 
country. In various ways Parliament, the provincial government and the city 
authorities attempted to regulate business, the net result being a hampering 
rather than a promotion of business. New York’s opportunity came in the 
last French and Indian war when the port was made the central deposit of 
arms and military stores sent from England. Prosperous times ensued ; army 
contracts and catering to the troops meant profit to many, while not a few 
took to privateering as an easy way to wealth. This artificial prosperity ended 
abruptly with the withdrawal of the troops. Moreover new commercial regu- 
lations by Parliament and a desperate stringency of money caused trade to 
languish. A depression came on; the prisons filled with debtors; frozen assets 
forced into bankruptcy many whose financial position had been considered 
sound. When the non-importation movement swept through the colonies 
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New York joined, but the conservatives kept control. They were always sus- 
picious of radicals and self-styled patriots. ‘When the break came many of 
them sided with England. 

Canada and the American Revolution is in the Macaulay-Parkman tradi- 
tion; it is lively in style; it scorns footnotes but it indulges in digression. 
With the Canada element subordinated to the Revolution it might not be 
inappropriate to suggest a change in title. Dr. Wrong’s knowledge is wide 
and detailed, his understanding of individuals, parties and events is sym- 
pathetic, and he commands the restraint of a scholar. In turn the viewpoints 
and feelings of French Canadians, the English colonists, the Irish, the Tories 
are set forth in such a way as to evoke admiration. What he cannot approve 
he can at least understand. Particularly in discussing the experiences of the 
Tories he maintains a saneness truly commendable; never is there a note of 
bitterness. It may be that he is too insistent in censoring England and British 
statesmen for “arrogance and stupidity,” and his evaluation of the Quebec 
Act and the reaction of the French speaking Canadians to this liberal piece 
of legislation will be challenged by many. Dr. Wrong’s book contains little 
that scholars did not know, but it is an excellent synthesis, informed by 
a sympathetic understanding of human nature. 

The Diplomacy of the American Revolution is a comprehensive account 
of the diplomatic battles and victories of our struggle for independence. One 
must read this book to realize how signal were the services of Franklin, Adams 
and Jay to the nascent republic. Only the boldest of prophets would have 
predicted their success, for they had to deal with veteran European statesmen 
skilled in the devious ways of diplomacy, and they were seriously handicapped 
by the fact that British spies, notably Edward Bancroft, the secretary of 
Deane, reported everything to London. Few Americans, we fear, appreciate 
the task which confronted the American representatives. 

To separate the threads of a complicated diplomacy and weave them into 
a finished fabric was a task of great difficulty, but Dr. Bemis has succeeded 
admirably. His book is scholarly and carefully documented. After reading 
its pages one cannot but subscribe to his conclusion that “the greatest victory 
in the annals of American diplomacy was won at the outset by Franklin, Jay 


and Adams.” 
CuHarves H. Merzeerr, S.J. 
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348 THOUGHT 


The purpose of The Origins of Jansenism in the words of the author 
“is to investigate the ancestry and relationships of the theological system 
expounded in the Augustinus of Cornelius Jansen and to trace the history 
of the controversy which arose about that system in France in the seventeenth 
century.” We shall follow this division in our criticism. 

No student of Jansenism should fail to read this book, if for no other 
reason than the valuable and accurate references which the author gives at 
the foot of each page. There are, however, other and more cogent reasons 
to entice the student. The author is not content with a mere superficial 
and innocuous examination of the theological and historical foundations of 
Jansenism but strives, and we think, with no little success, to unearth the 
early seeds sown in the theological disputations of the fifth century and the 
whirlwind harvest that preceded and followed the famous controversy De 
Auxiliis. His treatment of the Augustinus is unique in as much as he 
summarizes each of the books and to this summary adds a pithy commentary 
in which he manifests a profound knowledge of the opus. He is careful 
to note the influence of St. Augustine in the Augustinus and yet does not 
fail to distinguish between what Augustine really said and what Jansen 
thought the great doctor said. His treatment of grace had to be brief and 
consequently he knows it will not be pleasing to certain groups of his readers. 

We are pleased to some extent by the manner in which the author ex- 
presses St. Augustine’s doctrine and the sense of the great Doctor insofar 
as he is able. We are not conscious that the author has read into St. Augus- 
tine’s doctrine thoughts which, perhaps, never entered Augustine’s mind. 
The mere fact that he abstains from such alluring but uncritical treatment of 
Augustine, leads us to place greater confidence in his judgment. Through- 
out the entire treatment of St. Augustine we think the author with two 
exceptions remains quite true to his critical examination. He errs or at 
least states confusedly an agreement between Augustine and the Pelagians 
on the freedom of the will under the operation of grace. In fact in an utterly 
anti-Augustine contention the Pelagians deny the possibility of freedom if 
grace is also operating in the human will. Hence we cannot agree with 
the conclusion of the author that, “so far, nothing distinguishes the Pelagians’ 
position from the Augustinian” (p. 42). 

The next point on which we disagree with the author is found on p. 43 
where he quotes N. P. Williams, and then seems to agree with the quota- 
tion. If he does not agree with Mr. Williams, then to say the least, his 
meaning is- very misleading: “A dispassionate student of dogmatic develop- 
ment will feel no regret that the experiment of producing an entirely in- 
deterministic version of Christianity should have been made.” Thus far 
Williams. Now the Author. “He would feel more interest in the experi- 
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ment if it had been more efficiently carried out.” If the author means 
that the Pelagian effort and consequently its effects, to establish an inde- 
terministic version of Christianity was not regrettable, we must once again 
come to the parting of the ways. For no Catholic can but regret an attempt 
to introduce heresy into orthodoxy, even though heresy might be an occasion 
for a clearer definition of Catholic doctrine. Finally before leaving our 
criticism of the author’s treatment of Augustine and the Pelagians, we must 
pause to correct an error of his judgment (p. 45): 


These are, perhaps, the two features of Pelagianism which have best survived the 
repeated attacks of orthodoxy; the tendency to make morals more important than 
the vision of God, and the tendency to regard the whole series of God’s supernatural 
gifts to men as intended merely to facilitate the exercise of the moral virtues. In 
these two respects, as we shall see, the Jansenists were as Pelagian as their Jesuit 
opponents. 


How the author can call the Jesuits, if he does so, in any sense whatsoever, 
Pelagian, is far beyond the powers of the reviewer to understand. Even the 
most cursory study of the end of man and of the doctrine of grace as taught 
by the Jesuits would expell any doubts the author may have on this matter. 
In An Augustine Synthesis Father Przywara has attempted a difficult task. 
Any attempt to reproduce in translation the thought, emotions and teachings 
of a famous author who lived in times ancient generally suffers in the transi- 
tion. The substance, it is true, can for the most part be truely understood 
and transmitted; the form, however, is a stumbling block to the translator. 
For he must pilot his work through the hazards of Scylla and Charybdis. 
Should he strive to reproduce accurately the form of the original, he cannot 
but tall into archaisms which sound almost barbarous to the modern ear, 
while on the other hand if he departs at all from the original form, he 
will be accused of destroying its force, of sacrificing real splendour and beauty. 
Father Przywara, we think, fell now and then into the hands of the 
six-headed monster but avoided the whirlpool of Charybdis. His effort, 
however, to place at the disposal of the ordinary reader some of the pearls 
of Saint Augustine, has achieved no little success and will certainly find its 
place in the better Augustine literature. For he has culled from the almost 
limitless writings of Augustine passages which reveal not only the dynamic 
character of Augustine but also his theological and philosophical acumen. 
With Fr. Martindale we too, “could have wished that Fr. Przywara had 
quoted” not only “more of the Civitas Dei” but also more of the letters of 
Augustine. But, perhaps, in the author’s mind quotations from- the letters 
would not contribute any special value to his synthesis, arfd as he has suc- 
ceeded so eminently in this, it is rather unfair for us to expect more. 
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